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SANCTION 


15 HERE AS brother William 


Hutchinſon has compiled a 
book, intitled, The Spirit of Ma- 
ſonry, and has requeſted our ſanc- 
tion for the publication thereof; 
we having peruſed the ſaid book, 
and finding it will be of uſe to 
this ſociety, do recommend the 
ſame. 

PETRE, G. M. 

ROWLAND HOLT, D. G. M. 

THOMAS NOEL, S. G. W. 

JOHN HATCH, J. G. W. 

RO WAND BERK LEV, G. T. 


JAMES HESELTINE, G. 8. 
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70 THE ANTIENT AND HONOUR- 
ABLE SOCIETY f FREE AND-AC- 
RIO MASONS. ' 
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" BRETHREN, 


E felle wing LECTURES: were 
= compoſed for the uſe of the LODGE 
over which I preſided for ſeveral ſucceſ- 
ſive years. Since that time I have added 
explanatory notes, to ſupport my propo- 


ſitions, or e the e of the 
work. 


— Fu 


— 1 
[4 
-. i 7 


With the utmoſt humility and diffi- 
dence I give thefe LECTURES to the 
public: they may indeed ſerve to detect 
the wretched artiſiees uſed by wicked 
men to impoſe upon the world; and if I 
ſucceed ſo far with YOU, as to excite 
the due exerciſe of thoſe moral works 
which our PROFESSION enjoins, I 
ſhall have my reward. | 


From the nature of our SOCIETY, 
and its LAWS, it is difficult to write on 
the ſubject of MASONRY.—We are not 

a 2 | allowed 


v e 1 
* 


* e * rr Pet a 


E's NY: 


allowed that explicit language any other 


topic would admit of. My diction will 


appear technical and abſtruſe, to all but 
MASONS : and with the CRITIC, I am 
expoſed to every degree of ſeverity ; with- 
out his candour will admit the MORAL 


INTENTION of the WORK, in exte- 
nuation of thoſe imperfections our 
cal expreſſion throws upon the following 


Pages. 
As SUPREME of this SOCIETY, the 


Right Honourable the LORD PETRE, 


in the firſt place, and after him Mz HOLT 
and the OFFICERS OF THE GRAND 
LODGE OF ENGLAND, command my 
moſt humble acknowledgments and gra- 
titude, for the candour and condeſcen- 
tion with which this little work was re- 
ceived under their precedency. 
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My LoRD PETRE, 


T NEDICATIONS, my Lord, were 
originally deviſed by authors, 


as ſupplications, for protection of 


their labours, under the illuſtrious 
character to which they were ad- 


dreſſed. 


It is for this purpoſe, MY LORD, 
I preſume to prefix your NAME ; 


- whilſt I confeſs myſelf 


YouR LoRDSHIP's 
MosT DE vor Ep, 
HUMBLE SERVANT, and 


FAITHFUL BROTHER, 


W. HUTCHINSON. 
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HE general Deſign of the Work 


On the Rites, Ceremonies, and 
Inſtitutions of the Antients 


A Continuation of the Rites, Ceremo- 
nies, and Inſtitutions of the Antients 


. The Nature of the Lodge 

The Furniture of the Lodge 
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he DESIGN. 
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'T 1s my efign in the e Lec- 
tures, to inveſtigate the * ORDERS 
OF FREE MASONRY; and under 

diſtin heads, to arrange my obſervations 

on The nature of this Society: 


3 1 A * 2 I 8 55 


On my initiation; I Was ſtruck with 
the ceremonials ; and immediately appre= 
hended, there was more conveyed by 
them, chan appeared to the vulgar eye: 
as IJ attended to the matter, I was con- 
vinced my firſt impreſſions were Jult; 
and by my reſearches, to diſcover! their 
implications, I preſume, I have acquired 
ſome degree of knowledge, touching the 
W 88 A Origin 


r 


2 The DESIGN. | 
Origin of Maſonry, the reaſons of its 


ſeveral inſtitutions, the meaning of its 


various ſymbols, and their import; toge- 
ther with the progreſs of the profeſſion. 


It is known to the world, but more 
particularly to my Brethren, that there 
are three degrees of MASONS— AP- 
PRENTICES, CRAFTSMEN, and MAS- 


TERS - the initiation to, and ſeveral 


advancements from, the order of AP- 
PRENTICES, will neceſſarily lead my 
obſervations to three diſtinct channels. 


How the ſeveral myſteries are revealed 
to MASONS, they alone know—ſo ſtead- 
faſtly have the FRATERNITY pre- 
ſerved their Faith, for many ages, that 
this remains a ſecret to the world, in 
defiance of the corruptions and vices: of 
Mankind- | 


in order to mad our PRO- 
FESSION, we muſt look back into the 
remoteſt antiquity, and from thence col- 
le& the ſeveral parts, which have been 
united in the forming of our Order —in 
the firſt place, we muſt give our atten: 
1 tion 


The DESIGN. 3 
tion to the Creation of Man, and the 
ſtate of our firſt Parent in the Garden 
of Eden. | 


It is not to be doubted, when Adam 
came from out the hand of his Creator, 
the Image of God, from whom he im- 
mediately proceeded, , that he was per- 
fect in Symetry and Beauty; that he 
was made in the higheſt degree of excel» 
lence human nature was capable of on 
earth calculated for Regions of Felicity 
and Paradiſe, where ſin or ſorrow had 
not known exiſtence made in ſuch per- 
fection of body and mind, that he could 
endure the preſence of God; and was 
capable of converſing with the Almighty 
A2 face 


2 — r 1 — 


Gene fich. I. ver. 26. 


« And God ſaid let us make man in our image, 
« after our likeneſs.” 

Ver. 27.—— So God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God created he him,” 
Ver. 31.—* And God ſaw every thing that he 
had made, and behold it was very good." 

Ch. 2. ver. 7.— And the Lord God formed 
« the man of the duſt of the ground, and breathed 


into his noſtrils the breath of life; and man 
e became a living ſoul,” 


— _Ow—_Þ 


—— — 1 
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to the choſen dies öf- Nrael.— He was 


N 1 jeſty. 


4 The Dr d G N. 
face to face f much was he ſuperior 


endowed with underſtanding ſuitable to 
his ſtation, as one whom the Almighty 
dei eigned to viſit; and his heart was: poſ- 
tefſed of all the VIRTUES unpolluted : 
endowments” of an heavenly temper 
his hours were full of wiſdom, exulta- 
tion, and tranſport the Book of Nature 
was revealed to his comprehenſion; and 
all her myſteries were open to his un- 
derſtanding he knew whence and wliat 
he was Even this was but a minute 
degree of his capacity; for aftoniſhing 
as it may appear to us, yet it is an 
uncontrovertable truth, that he had a 
competent knowledge ' of the mighty, 
the tremendons CREATOR OF THE 
UNIVERSE; —he ſaw him with his 
natural eyes, he heard, his voice, he un- 
derſtood his laws, An nN ant to _ - 


1 S 3 ; _ 


"To this Sonne of aint perfection 


and wildom, we "muſt neceſſarily look 


back, 


1 


we 


2 8 4 
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2 


E. * 


ne * 2 11, ver. 110. cn. iii. 


Ver, 9—10—1 1—12—17. * * 


e DES HO N. 5 


back, for all the ſcience and learning 
which bleſfed the earlieſt ages of the 
world — calculated for ſuch exalted feli- 
city and elevated enjoyments, placed in 
regions of peace, where Angels miniſtred 
and the. Divinity walked abroad, Was the 
parent of mankind. 


Po SR Ae diſobedience 
forfeited all that glory and felicity— and 
bortihte. to recount, even in the midſt of 


144 


" we e to eſtimate. the chang aa 
which befel ADAM, on his abu 
from Paradiſe, by the defotmity that taoE 
place on the face of the world, we ſhould 
be apt to believe the exile, though not 
diſtorted i in body, x Was yet darkened in 
undexſtandipg—inſtead of confidence and 
ſteady faith, that diſtruſt and Jealouſy 
would take, "place, and diſbclicf confound 
even teſtimony. ; 5) that argument would 
be deprived. of definition, and wander 
by excentric propoſitions; that confuſion 
would uſurꝑ the. throne of wiſdom, and 
| folly. of Jjudgtyent; SE and thiſtles 
grow up in the pt ” ofe excellent 
flowers 


6 The DESIGN. 


flowers of ſcience which flouriſhed in 
Eden, and darkneſs cloud the day of his 


Capacity. 


It is not poſſible for me to determine, 
from any evidence given to us, in what 
degree diſobedience and ſin immediately 
contracted the underſtanding of ADAM; 
but we are certain that great and dread- 
ful effects very early took place on Adam's 
poſterity. — We may conclude, memory 
was retained by our firft parent in all its 
encrgy—a terrible portion of the puniſh- 
ment his diſobedience had incurred; re- 

ſtoring to him perfect images, and never- 
dying eſtimates, of what he had loſt, and 
thereby increaſing the bitterneſs of what 
he had purchaſed. Through the endow- 
ments of memory, ADAM would neceſ- 
farily teach to his family the ſciences 
which he had comprehended in Eden, 
and the knowledge he had gained of 
NATURE and her GOD. — It will fol- 
low, that ſome of them would retain 
thoſe leſſons of wiſdom, and faithfully 
tranſmit them to poſterity. —No doubt 
the xaxd of Cain 2 bore the ſeal 

of 
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The DESIGN. 7 
of the curſe on his forchead) v was given 


up to ignoranee.x 
Tradition would deliver aw the ds 


trines of our firſt parents with the utmoſt 


truth and certainty, whilſt the Antidelu- 
vians enjoyed that longivity of which 
the books of Moſes give evidence—but 
when men came to multiply exceedingly 
upon the face of the earth, and were 
diſperſed ta the diſtant regions of the 
globe, then the ineſtimable leſſons of 
KNOWLEDGE and TRUTEH, taught 
by the firſt men, fell into confuſion and 
corruption, and were retained pure and in 
perfection but by few thoſe few, to 
dur great conſolation, have handed them 
down to after ages — they alſo retained 
the UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE, uncor- 
rupted, with the confuſion of the plains 
of Ne and Z ept fe it 5 . r of 


Thus we nc betend 1ogks back to 
OUR FIRST PARENT, as the original 
Profeſſor of the WORSHIP. OF THE 
1 GOD, to whom _ Religion and 

4 55 FO my: gin 
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4. 3 5 —_— (33 F636 N Dinos 
* Genelis, cha. iv. ver. 16,—* A A, 


ve out from the preſence of the Lord,” 


in went 


would Peer. to the world as Ae 


8 de DESC Ne 


myſteries of NATURE were firſt reveal - 
ed, and from whom all the WISDOM. of 
the world was in the beginning derived. i 
e i dares 2rnomgg it wenn 10 250 
113 ahoſs, times, when the preſent Rules 
and maxims of our profeſſion of FREE 
MASONRY. had their beginning, the 


_ 


minds of men were poſſeſſed of Allego- 


ries, Emblems, and myſtic devices, in 
which, peculiar ſciences, manners, inſti- 


tutions, and doctrines in many nations 


were wrapt up- this was an invention of 
the earheſt ages the prieſts in Egypt ſe- 
creted the myſteries of their religion from 
the vulgar, by ſymbols and, hieroglyphics 
comprehenſible. alone to thoſe of. their 
own. order. The prieſts of Rome and 
Greece practiſed other ſubtletics hy which 
the art of divination was enveiled, and 
their oracles were intelligible only to 
their brethren, who expopnded th them to 
the people. ay! £25590 Arm n 

niand 213. THAN 72A 12 FC) 

Theſe examples were AISELY: nee 
for the purpoſes of cdncealing (the myſte- 
ries f MASON RY—lke the Cybil's 
leaves, the ſecrets of the brotherhood 
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The ES & GN 
and ſcattered fragments, whilſt they con- 
vey to MASONS an uniform and well - 


| ange nem. been andiien ont fir 


„ Dabu gu bot 20713 213 lo 208r29t 
* Aber forming of: this ſociety, hich 
is at once REIIGIOUGS AND. VII 

— regard has been given to the firſt 
knowledge of the GOD OF NATURE, 
and that acceptable ſervice wherewith he 
15 5 well WR f 1613 boi Aveo 
2539350; 10 i463 5218 
; - This: a firſt ſtage on which-our 
originals thought it expedient to place 
the foundation of MASONRV:— they 
had experienced that from religion all 
civil ties androbligations were compaCted 
and that (thence proceeded all-the bonds. 
which! could unite mankind in ſocial in- 
tercourſe: hence it was that they laid 
the corner ſtone of the mur =_ 
bolom Os pigs ee dam le los mne 
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1 9 Wk earlieſt ages, A bb delug ge, 


in thoſe nations made known to us, the 


ſervice of the true God was clouded with 
umagery, and deſiled by idolatry.— Men 
who had not been taught the doctrines 
of truth, by thoſe who retained: the wiſ- 
dom of the Antideluvians, but were teft 
to the operations of their own judg- 
ments, perceived that there was ſome 
great cauſe of nature's uniformity, and 
wonderful progreſſions of her works: 


ſuitable to their ignorance, they repre- 


fented the Author of thoſe works, by 


uch objects as ſtruck their obſervation, - 


for their powerful effects on the face of 
the, e whence che SUN AND 
FE I 3 


wad 8 * n £0. a = Wo 


6 « Supporter fole of man above himafelf; 40 

«« Ev'a in this night of frailty, change, prey” death, 
„ She gives the ſoul a ſoul that acts a Cod. 

r Religion! Providence] an after ſlate! 


Here is firm footing; here is ſolid rock; 62> 


„This can ſupport us; all is ſea beſides; 

% Sinks under us; beſtorms, and then devours. 
„% His hand the good man faſtens on the ſkies, 
* And _ earth roll, nor feels her idle whirl. 


"Om $ Night Thoughts, 
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The DESIGN. rr 
MOON became the ſymbols of the 


Deity.” * 


tl 


* The poſterity of Ham forſook the Jotrimili of 
their predeceſſor, for the Deity whoſe adoration 
he taught, they ſoon ſubſtituted the ſymbol, and 
2 the original, worſhipped the Sun, which was 
garded in the firſt ages after the deluge, a as che 
Toe or Emblem of the Divinity. + 
1% The. deſcendants of Chur, called Cithiter; 
1" were thoſe Emigrants who carried their rites, 
e religions, and cuſtoms into various quarters of 
4 the globe; — they were the firſt apoſtates from 
« the Truth, yet great in worldly wiſdom;—they 
«« were joined in their expeditions by other nations, 


* eſpecially by the collateral branches of their 


% family, the Mizraim, Caphtorim, and the ſons 
« of Canaan;—theſe were all of the line of Ham, 
who was held by his poſteritie in the higheſt 
„ yeneration ; —they called him Amon, and hav- 
in proceſs of time raiſed him to a Divinity, they 


e worſhipped him as the Sun, and from a Wore 


«« ſhip they were ſtiled Fmonians.” 


„% The Deitie which they worſhipped. v was — the 
Sun, but they ſoon conferred. his titles upon 
** ſome of their anceſtors ; whence aroſe a 15 
% worſhip. They particularly deified the grea 
„Patriarch who was the head of their line, ha 
«« worſhipped him as the Fountain of Light; ma- 
king the Sus only an emblem of his influence 
% and power.” 

Bryant's Analyſis of ancient Mythology, 
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MOSES v Was — in all the wiklom 
of the Egyptians ; he was initiated in all 
the knowledge of the WISEMEN of that 


nation, by whom the learning of anti- 


quity had been retained and held ſacred; 
wrapped up from the eye of the wicked 
and vulgar, in ſymbols and hieroglyphics, 
and communicated to men of their own 
order only, with care, ſecrecy, and CIP 


cumſpection. This ſecrecy is not in any 


wiſe to be wondered at, when we con- 
fider” the perſecution” which would have 
followed 2 faith unacceptable to the igno- 
rance of the nations who were enveloped 
in ſuperſtition and bigotry; and more 
pe ry, as theſe ſages were in poſ- 
Teſſion © of that valuable knowledge of the 
Powers of nature, of the qualities of 
matter, and properties of things, ſo dan- 
gerous to be communicated to wicked 
and ignorant men, from whoſe male vo- 


tence” the mioſt horrid offences might be 


derived: of which we may judge by the 
extraordinary and aſtoniſhing perform- 
ances. even of thoſe, impious and un- 
enlightened wes . „ with 
at "MOSES 
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MOSES, in the miracles he performed, 


under the immediate ae and in- 


e the Deityetir : ne bobroovg el 


MOSES diveſted — 5 of. the 
Deity of its cloak of myſteries and 
bages, and taught the Jews the know- 
=2 of the Ged of the Univerſe, un- 


——— — — * 


polluted with the errors of the nations 


of the earth, and uncorrupted with tire 


devices and Tadicrous ceremonies inſti- 


tuted by the people of the Eaſt, from 
whom he derived his firſt e 


— 
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Mp Exodus, ch. vii. ver. 11122. i 
ver. 7—is. 9gtdo x bg 1 » 
as © The Author of (88 Diſtrtation on the an- 
*« tient Pagan Myſteries,” defending Dr Warbur. 
ton's poſitions againſt Dr Leland, writes thus: 
„that to the Pagan Divinity there was not only 


«an open and public worfhip, but alſo à ſecret 


« worſhip paid to them, to which none were Ack 
* mitted but thoſe who had been ſelected by pre- 
4 * ceremenies, called — * 52955 

Of theſe Sikre! were two Tots the Tot 
2. and the — n to che Biſtiop of Glbu- 


Sn «« celter, 


* 


14 The DESIGN. 


The ſecond ſtage of FREE MASONRY 
is grounded on this period — the TEM- 


PLE AT JERUSALEM owns the pro- 
bation of the CRAFT SEN. TY 


Moſes 


A. — — — 


* . L a * - 
2 8 — _ 2 
1 — 
— _ * 
* 4 * 


2 


es ceſter, the leſſer taught, by certain ſecret rites 
% and ſhews, the Origin of Society, and the doc- 
« trine of a future State; they were preparatory to 
"the greater, and might be ſafely communicated 
dc to all the initiated, without exception. 

« The Arcana of the greater Myſteries, ware the 
ee doctrine of the Unity, and the detectien of the 
«« errors of the vulgar Polytheiſm; theſe were not 
«© communicated to all the aſpirants, without ex- 
'« ception, but only to a ſmall and ſelect number, 
% who were judged capable of the ſecret.” 


« The initiated were ob) iged by the moſt /o/emy 


, engagements, to commence a life of ſtricteſt piety 
« and virtue; it was proper therefore to give them 
« all the encouragement and afliſtance neceſſary 
for this purpoſe, Now in the Pagan world 
6 there was a powerful. temptation to vice and 
« debauchery, the profligate examples of their 
« Gods. Ego homuncio hoc non facerem, was 
«« the abſolving formula, whenever any one was 
or reſolved to give a looſe to his paſſions. . This 
« evil the Myſteries remedied, by ſtriking at the 
« root of it; therefore ſuch * the initiated as 
rs $538 & We of were 
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: Moſes was 410 poſſeſſed | * er 
ſuperior to that of his Egyptian teachers, 
through the revelations and inſpirations 
of the Deity ;—he had acquired the com- 
prehenſion of, and was inſtructed to de- 
cipher all che er eee characters 

uſed 


x - 
a . 4 5 : Fa * 45 — LEY 
— — — — : . —— 


were judged capable, were made - acquainted 


*« with the whole deluſion. The My/fagogue taught 
*« them, that Jupiter, Mercury, Bacchus, Venus, 
{© Mars, and the whole rabble of licentious Dei- 
e ties, were only dead mortals ; ſubject, in life, 


.«« to the ſame paſſions and infirmities with them- 


«« ſelves; but having been on other accounts 
*« benefactors to mankind, grateful poſteritie had 
% deified them; and with their virtues, had in- 
.*« diſcreetly caxncaiaed their vic es.. 

« The fabulous Gods being thus rooted,. the 
«© Supreme Cauſe of all things naturally took their 
« place, Him they were taught to conſider, as 
the Creator of the univerſe, who pervaded all 
«© things by his virtue, and governed all by his 
« providence. But here it muſt be obſerved, that 
« the diſcovery of this. Supreme Cauſe, was ſo 
made, as to be conſiſtent with the notion- of 
« local tutelary deities, beings. ſuperior. to men, 
and inferior to God, and by him ſet over the 
«1 ſeveral parts of his creation. This . an 
6 opinion univerſallx holden by antiquity, and 
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uſed by that people: in their records t—it 
was no doubt a part of the original knows 


ledge, to expreſs by characters to the eye, 


the Macabre and Nautsstents of the mind 
but this Was obſcured and debaſed in 


Atera ages by ymbols and hieroglyphics: 
yet by the immediate diſpenſation of hea- 


ven, Moſes attained the knowledge of 


thoſe original characters; by which he 
Was enabled to reveal to his people, and 
preſerve to poſterity, the COMMAND- 
* OF GOD, delivered to him on 


— 
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e never eebeugvee eben Pe any 'T heiſt 
% What the Hrtang of the Myſteries overthrew, 
was the vulgar Polytheiſm, the e of dead 
—_— den zus 121126; Wen ct 1 
t Was Aabaral for theſe politicians to keep 
"te this a ſecret in the Myſteriei; ſor in their opi- 
ee Hon, abt bnly the extinction, but even the gra- 
% dation af their falſe gods, would have too 
"re much diſconcerted and embroiled the eſtabliſhed 
"ec fyſter of vulgar Poly then.. id 24 + 
Is Fro om m hence We 1 may be led to determine, that 
to Moſt ths" fecret of the Egyptian” Mythology 
"was diva, eck By His preceptors, and the know- 
ledg e or he only God revealed to him, di veſted 
"of all the frrabols and devices which engaged the 
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The DEST GN. 17 
the mount by inſcribin g them on tables 
* ſtone. * 


It is We to conceive that the If- 
raelites would be inſtructed in this act, by 
which the will of the Deity was commu- 
nicated ;—they would be led to write the 
doctrines of their leader, and his expo- 
fitions of the law, that they ſhould be 


preſerved to their children; —and if we 


give credit to the obſervations and con- 
jectures of learned travellers, the written 
mountains remain monuments of the pe- 


regrinating en to this day. 
B But 


. ; | 
, « 
* 
* k 
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* Exodus, ch. xxxi. ver. 18. —** And he gave 
e unto Moſes, when he had made an end of com- 
« muning with him upon Mount Sinai, two ta- 
5 bles of teſtimony, tables of ſtone, uritten with 
te the finger of God.“ 

Ch. xxxiv. ver. 1.—* And the Lord ſaid unto 
«© Moſes, hew thee two tables of ſtone like unto 
the firſt, and I will write upon theſe tables the 
« words that were in the firſt tables, which thou 
« brakeſt.” 

Ver. 27,—< And the Lord ſaid unto Moſes, 
* write thou theſe words; for after the tenor of 


e theſe words I have 3 a covenant with thee 
«and with Iſrael.” 


18 The DESIGN. 

But to return to the progreſſions of 
our profeſſion.— It is not to be preſumed, 
that we are a ſet of men, profeſſing re- 
ligious principles contrary to the revela- 
tions and ar the SON OF GOD; 
reverencing à Deity by the denomina- 


tion of the GOD OF: NATURE, and 


denying that mediation which is graci- 
ouſly offered to all true believers.— The 
members of OUR SOCIETY at this day, 
in the third ſtage of maſonry, confeſs 
themſelves to be CHRISTIANS —* the 
<« yell of the temple is rent— the builder 
eis ſmitten — and we are raiſed from the 
tomb of tranſgreſſion.” 


I humbly preſume, it is not to be un- 
derſtood, that the name of MASON, in 
this ſociety, denotes that the origin or 
riſe of ſuch ſociety was ſolely from buil- 


ders, architects, or mechanics :—at the 


times in which MOSES ordained the ſet- 
ting up of the ſanctuary,* and when 
SOLO- 


* 
— 8 . 


9 
F 


14 


* Exodus, ch. xxxi. ver. 2.—** See, I have called 
„ by name, Bezaleel, the ſon of Uri, the fon of 
Hur, of the tribe of Judah,” 
| Ver 


3 


oc &c.“ 
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SOLOMON Was about to build: the 


TEMPLE at Jeruſalem, they ſelected 
from out the people, thoſe men who were 
enlightened with the true faith, and be- 
ing full of wiſdom and religious fervor, 
were found proper to conduct theſe 

' B 2 works 


Ver. 3.—* And I have filled him with the ſpirit 
« of God, in wiſdom, and in underſtanding, and 
ce in pen and in all manner of workman- 
& ſhip.” 

Ver. 4.—** To deviſe cunning works, to work 
© in gold, and in filver, and in braſs.” 

Ver. 5.—“ And in cutting of ſtones to ſet them, 
« and in carving of timber, to work in all manner 
« of workmanſhip.” | ; 

Ver 6.— And in the hearts of all that are wiſe- 
* hearted I have put wiſdom, that they may make 
c all that I have commanded thee,” | 
Ver. 7. — The tabernacle of the WE tt. 7h 19 


Ch. xxxvi. ver. 1.—** Then wrought Bezaleel 
« and Aholiab, and every wiſe-hearted man, in 
*« whom the Lord put wiſdom and underſtanding, 
«© to know how to work all manner of work for 
« the ſervice of the ſanctuary, according to all 
re that the Lord had commanded.” 

Ver. 2.—“ And Moſes called Bezaleel and Aho- 
« hab, and every wiſe-hearted man, in whoſe 
„ heart the Lord had put wiſdom, even every 
* one whoſe heart ſtirred him up to come unto. 
the Work to do it.” 
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works of piety.—It was on thoſe occa- 


ſions that our predeceſſors appeared to 
the world as architects, and were formed 
into a body, under ſalutary rules, for the 
government of thoſe who were employed 


in theſe great works: ſince which period 


builders have adopted the name of ma- 
ſons, as an honourary diſtinction and title 
to their profeſhon.—I am induced to be- 


heve the name of MASON has its deri- 


vation from a language, in which it im- 
plies ſome ſtrong indication, or diſtinction, 
of the nature of the ſociety ; and that it 
has not its relation to architects. —The 


French word MASON ſignifies a Family 


or particular race of people: —it ſeems as 
if the name was compounded of Mag- 
Toa, QUERO SALVUM ; and the title 
of MASONRY no more than a corruption 
of Metovpartw, SUM IN MEDIO COELI, 
or Matcol, SI GNA COELESTIA. 
Job xxxym. 32.—which conjecture is 
ſtrengthened by our ſymbols.* 

I am 


— 1 


* The titles of maſons and maſonry moſt pro- 
bably were derived from the greek language, as 
the greek idiom is adopted by them, and is ſhewn 

42-4 | | in 


* 
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I am inclined to determine, that the 
3 appellation of MASON implies a member 
of a RELIGIOUS SECT, and a profeſſed 
Adevotee of the Deity, « WHOIS SEATED 
IN THE CENTRE OF HEAVEN.” 


To prove theſe ſeveral propoſitions in 
MASONRY to be true, and to demon- 
| ſtrate to MASONS the importance of 
their order, ſhall be the ſudject of _ - 
following lectures. 


The principles of MORALITY are 
rigorouſly enjoined us; — — CHARITY 
ON B 3 AND 


8 MD «a 5 4 "IR 


in many inftances in the courſe of this work - the 
Druids, when they committed any thing to wri- 
ting, uſed the greek atphabet—and I am bold to 
aaſſert, the moſt perſect remains of the Druids 
- rites and ceremonies are preſerved in the ceremo- 
4 nials of maſons, that are to be found exiſting 
among mankind. My brethren may be able to 
trace them with greater exactneſs than I am at 
liberty to explain to the public.—The original 
names of maſons and maſonry may probably be 
derived from, or corrupted of Mocnplor, res arcana, 


myſteries, and Mupys, ſacris initiatus myſta—thoſe 
Initiated to ſacred my lteries. 


1 
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AND BROTHERLY LOVE are our in- 
indiſpenſable duty: How they are pre- 
{cribed to us, and their practice enforced, 
will alſo be treated of in the following 3 


My original deſign in theſe lectures, 
was not only to explain to my brethren 
the nature of their profeſſion, but alſo to 
teſtify to the world, that our MYSTE- 
RIES are important; and to take away 
the reproach which hath fallen upon this . 
ſociety, by the vices, ignorance, or irre- 1 
| gularities of ſome profligate men, who 
; have been found among MASONS. — 
| Should the errors of a few, ſtain and 
1 render ignominious a whole ſociety, or 
C bring infamy and contempt on a body of 
11 men; there is no aſſociation on earth, 
either civil or religious, which might not 3 
be affected. 8 | 1 
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LECTURE I 


On the Rites, Ceremonies, and Inſtitu- 


tions of the Antients, 


HERE 1s no doubt that our cere- 
monies and myſteries were derived 
from the rites, ceremonies, and inſtitu- 
tions of the. antients, and fome of them 
from the remoteſt ages. Our morality is 
deduced from the maxims of the Grecian 
philoſophers, and ern by the e 
tian revelation. 


The inſtitutors of this ſociety had 
their eyes on the progreſſion of religion, 
and they ſymbolized it, as well in the 
ſirſt ſtage, as in the advancement of ma- 


ſons.— The knowledge of the God of 


B 4 Nature 


2» WFJFhe RITES, &. 

Nature forms the firſt eſtate of our pro- 
feſſion; the worſhip of the Deity under 
the jewiſh law, is deſcribed in the ſe- 
cond ftage of maſonry ; -and the chriſtian 
diſpenfation is diſtinguiſhed in the laſt 
and bygheſt order. 


It is 1 difficult, with any de- 
gree of certainty, to trace the exact origin 
of our ſymbols, or from whence our ce- 
remonies or myſteries were particularly 


derived. —I ſhall point out fome antient 
inſtitutions from whence they may have 


been deduced. 


The ASSIDEANS 5 (a ſect among the 


Jews, divided into e h the merci- 
ful, and > Þ?7S the juſt) the fathers 


and predeceſſors of the PHARISEES and 


ESSENES: — they preferred their tradi- 
tions before the written word, and ſet up 


for a ſanity and purity. that exceeded 


the law: they at laſt fell into the crror 


of the Sadduces, in denying the reſur- 


rection, and the faith of rewards and pu- 
niſhments after this life. 


The 
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The - ESSENES * were of very remote 
antiquity, and it hath been argued by 


divines, that they were as antient as the 


9 _— „ 2 12 


* The etymologies of the names Eſſæi or 
« Effeni, i. e. £/enes, are divers; that which I 
«« prefer is from the Syriac ug max Aſa, fignt- 
« fying deyarebin, to heal or cure diſeaſes; for 
though they gave themſelves chiefly to the ſtudy : 
e of the Bible, yet with all they ſtudied phy ſic.” 

% Concerning the beginning of this ſe&, from 
«© whom or when it began, it is hard to deter- 
« mine, Some make them as antient as the Re- | 
« chabites, and the Rechabites to have differed 
% only in the addition of ſome rules and ordi- 
c nances from the Kenites, mentioned Judg. i. 16, 
« and thus by conſequence the Eſſenes were as 
© antient as the Iſraelites departure out of Egypt: 
&« for Jethro, Moſes's father-in law, as appears 
« by the text, was a Kenite : : but neither of theſe 
<< ſeemeth probable, for the Kenites are not men- 
« tioned in ſcripture, as a diſtin& order or ſect of 
4e people, but as a diſtinct family, kindred, or na- 
* tion, Numb. xxiv. 2.—Secondly, the Rechabites 
« did not build houſes, but dwelt in tents; nei- 
« ther did they deal in huſbandry; they ſowed 
© no ſeed, nor planted vine-yards, nor had any; 
Jer. Iv. 7.— The E/enes, on the contrary, dwelt 


* nor in tents, but in houſes, and they employed 


<« themſelves eſpecially in huſbandry. One of the 
| | Hebrew 


26 "The RITES, Ac: 
departure of the ISRAELITES out of 
EGYPT. They might take their riſe, 


from that en of their nation, which 
| hap- 


—_— 


« Hebrew doctors faith, that the ES ue, were Na- 
& zarites: but that cannot be, becauſe the law 
„ enjoined the Nazarites, when the time of the 
© conſecration was on, to preſent themſelves at 
«© the door of the tabernacle or temple. Numb. vi. 
« Now the E/enes had no acceſs to the temple; 
« when, therefore, or from what author this ſect 
% took its beginning is uncertain, The firſt 
e that I find mentioned by the name of an E/zne 
« Joſephus, I. xiii. c. 19.) was one Judas, who 
„lived in the time of Ariſtobulus, the ſon cf 
« Jannes Hyrcanus, before our Saviour's birth 
about one hundred years: however this ſe& was 
of greater antiquity, for ail three, phariſees, 
„ Sadduces, and E/exes, were in Jonathan's time, 
- « the brother of Judas Maccabeus, who was fifty 
« years before Ariſtobulus. Certain it is, that this 
« ſet continued until the days of our Saviour and 
« after: Philo and Joſephus ſpeak of them as liv- 
ing in their times. What might be the reaſon 
« then, that there is no mention of them in the 
« New Teſtament? I anſwer, firſt, the number 
e of them ſeemeth not to have been great in Philo 
% and Joſephus's time, about four thouſand, which 
« being diſperſed in many cities, made the faction 
«« weak: and happily in Jeruſalem, when our Sa- 
1% viour lived, they were either few or none. Se- 
| “ condly, 
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happened after their being carried captive 
into Babylon. The principal character 
of this ſect was, that they choſe retire- 


60 


ec 


£c 


46 


% 


ment, 
condly, if. we obſerve hiſtories, we ſhall find 


them peaceable and quiet, not oppoſing any, 
and therefore not ſo liable to reproof as the 
Phariſees and Sadduces, who oppoſed each 
other, and both joined againſt Chriſt. Thirdly, 
why might they not as well be paſſed over in 
ſilence in the New Teſtament {eſpecially con- 
taining themſelves quietly without contradiction 
of others) as the Rechabites in the Old Teſta- 
ment, of whom there is mention only once, and 
that obliquely, althongh their order continued 
about three hundred years before this teſtimony 
was given of them by the prophet Jeremy ; for 
between John (with whom Jonadab was coeta- 
nean) and Zedekia, chronologers obſerve the 


* diſtance of many years. Lafily, though the 


name of Eſenes be not found in ſcripture, yet 
we thall find in St Paul's Epiſtles many things 
reproved, which were taught in the ſchool of 
the E/encs,: of this nature was that advice 
given to Timothy, 1 Tim. v. 13. Drink. no 
longer en but uſe a little wine. — Again, 


1 Tim. iv. 3. Forbidding to marry, and com- 


e to abſtain from meat, is a doctrine of 
devils— but eſpecially Coloſſ. 2d, in many paſ- 
ages the apeſtle ſeemeth directly to point at 
them: Let no man condemn you in meat and 


« drink, 


- 
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ment, were ſober, were induſtrious ; had 
all things m common ; paid the higheſt 
regard to the moral precepts of the law, 


| but neglected the ceremonial, any further 
| <2 than 


1 * 8 td. th. 3 de * * © oh. 7 ” * 1 
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| | e drink, v. 16.—Let no man bear rule over you, 

1 « by humbleneſs of mind, and worſhipping of 
| « angels, v. 18.—70 do ua ods, why are ye ſub- 

| «* jet to ordinances, v. 20.—The apoſtle uſeth 

« the word de/ua]z, which was applied by the 
| e Effenes to denote their erdinances, aphoriſ? NS, 
; 

| 

| 
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« er conſtitutiant.— In the verſe following he gives 
«© an inſtance, of ſome particulars, Touch not, 
I; « taſte not, handle not, ver. 21.—Now the junior 
| e company of Ehene, might not touch their ſe- 
| « niors: and in their diet, their taſte was limited 
© to bread, falt, water, and hyſſop: and theſe 
% ordinances they undertook, de moor M,“, 
s ſaith Philo, for the love of w;/dom : but the 
4 apoltle concludeth, ver. 23. that theſe things 
« had only xoyor oopiac a ſhew of wiſdom. ' And 
% whereas Philo termeth the religion of the Eſenes 
« by the name of 9FtpaTi«, which word ſignifieth 
«© religious worſhip, the apoſtle termeth in the 
ct ſame verſe, t0:xo9pnoxuay, voluntary religion, 
e or will worſhip : yea, where he termeth their 
4% doctrine Te/piay provopiay, a kind of philoſophy 
1 4 received from their forefathers by tradition, St 
« Paul biddeth them beware of philoſophy, ver. 8.” 
_  Godwyn's Moſes and Aaron. 
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than what regarded bodily cleanlineſs, 
the obſervation of the ſabbath, and ma» 
king an annual preſent to THE TEMPLE 


AT JERUSALEM. They never aſſo- 
ciated with women, nor admitted. them. 


into their retreats. By the moſt SACRED 
OATHS, though they were in general 
averſe to ſwearing, or to requiring an 
oath, they bound all whom they INI- 
TIATED among them, to the obſervance 
of piety, juſtice, fidelity, and modeſty ; 
to conceal the ſecrets of the fraternity, 


preſerve. the books of their inſtructors, 


and with great care commemorate the 
names of the angels. They held, that 
GOD was ſurrounded by ſpiritual beings, 
who were MEDIATORS with him, and 
and therefore to be reverenced. Second, 
that the ſoul is defiled by the body, and 
that all bodily pleaſures hart the ſoul, 
which they bal to be immortal, 


though they denied the reſurrection of 


the body, as it would return the ſoul 
to fin. Third, that there was a great 
MYSTERY in numbers, particularly in 


the number SEVEN; they therefore at- 


tributed a natural Ne to the ſeventh 


or SABBATH DAY, which they ob- 
ſerved 


6——ͤ —ꝓ—— oo moon — 
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ſerved more ſtrictly than the other Jews. 


They ſpent their time moſtly in contem- 


plation, and abſtained from every gratifi- 


cation of the ſenſes. The ESSENES 1n- 
troduced their maxims into the CHRIS- 


TIAN CHURCH; and it is alledged by 


the learned, that St PAUL, in his epiſtles 
to the Epheſians and Coloſſians, particu- 
larly cenſures the tenets of this ſect, 


ce Of theſe ESSENES there were two 


« ſorts; ſome were THEORICRS, giv- 


« ing themſelves wholly to ſpeculation ; 


* others PRACTICES, laborious and 
< painful in the daily exerciſe of thoſe 


tc arts or manufactories in which they 
« were moſt ſkilful. Of the latter, Philo 


ce treateth in his book, intituled, Quod 


& omnis vir probus: of the former, in 
cc the book following, intituled, De vita 


« contemplativa.” —Godwyn's Moles and 


Aaron. 


The ESSENES were denied acceſs to 


the TEMPLE. 


The PRACTICES and THEORICKS 
both agreed in their aphoriſms or ordi- 
nances; 
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nances ; but m certain circumſtances they 


differed. 


. | The PRACTICKS dwelt in the 
cities; the THEORICKS ſhunned the 
cities, and dwelt in 1 gardens and folifary 


| villages. 


2. The PRACTICES ſpent the day in 


manuel crafts, keeping of ſheep, looking 


to bees, tilling of ground, &c. they were 
artificers, The THEORICKS ſpent the 
day in meditation and prayer; - whence 


they were, from a kind of excellency, 
wy Philo, termed ſupplicants. 


The PRACTICKS had every day 


a dinner and ſupper allowed them; 
the THEORICES only. their ſupper. 


». a 


The PRACTICKS had for their com- 


mons, every one his diſh of water-gruel 


and bread; the THEORICES only bread 
and ſalt: if any were of a more delicate 


palate than other, to him it was permitted 
to cat hyſſop; their drink for both was 


common water, 


Some 


| L 
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Some are of opinion that theſe THEO. 
RICKS were CHRISTIAN MONKS; but 
tne contrary appeareth for theſe reaſons. 


1. In the 1 book of Philo, con- 
cerning the Theoricks, there is no men- 
tion either of Chriſt or Chriſtians, of the 
A or Apoſtles. 


„4 The THEORICKS, in that book of 
Philo's, are not any new {ect of late be- 
ginning, as the chriſtians at that time 
were, as 1s clearly evinced by Philo's 
own words, in calling the doctrine of the 
FESSENES rd , ©1N0T0PIXy, A philoſophy 
derived unto them by tradition from * 
forefathers. 


| In Grecian antiquity, we find a feſtival 
celebrated in honour of CE RES, X at 
Eleuſis, 


* cc Tt was the molt celebrated and myſterious 
c ſolemnity of any in Greece; whence it is often 
64 ealled, by way of eminence, the Myſteries 3 and 
« ſo ſuperſtitiouſly careful were they to conceal 
« the ſacred rites, that if any perſon divulged any 
= of chem, he was thought to have called down 
, « {ome 
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Fleuſis, a town of Attica, where the 
Athenians,” with great pomp and many 
ceremonies, attended the myſtic rites.— 
Hiſtorians tell us, that theſe rites were a 
MYSTICAL repreſentation of what the 
mythologiſts taught of that goddeſs; and 
were of ſo ſacred a nature, that no leſs 
than death was the penalty of diſcovery. 


C A t Slave 


* 3% 


<< ſome divine judgment upon his head, and it was 
« accounted unſafe! to abide in the ſame houſe 
« with him; wherefore he' was apprehended as a 
1 public offender; and ſuffered death. Such alſo 
«© was the ſecrecy of. theſe rites, that if any per- 
«© fon, who was not lawfully initiated, did but 
* out of ignorance or miſtake, chance to be pre- 
te ſent at the myſterious rites, he was put to death: 


The neglect of initiation was looked upon as A 


«© crime of a very heinous nature; inſomuch that 
« it was one part of the accuſation for which 


© Socrates was condemned to death. | Perſons 


ce convicted of witcheraft, or any other heinous 
crime, or had committed murder, though in- 


voluntary, were debarred from theſe myſteries. 
In later, times certain inſtitutions were made, 
<< called the leſſer myſteries, and were uſed as 


s preparative to the greater; for no perſons were 


initiated in the greater, unleſs they had purified 


TY | | at 


* 
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ll There was another great feſtival cele-· 1 
if brated by the Greeks at PLATAA, in 
| honeur of JUPITER ELEUTHERIUS; 

[56 Y the 


| 
: | 5 
* : OI 1 — * * * n th. - ** * ** * 4 _ 5 4 S a 
_ 


5 « at the leſſer. The perſons who were to be ad- 1 
1 « mitted to the greater myſteries, made their ſa- 1 
= « crifice a year after purification, the ſecret rites 4% 
f | of which (ſome few excepted to which only M 
f « prieſts were conſcious) were frankly revealed to | 
| 

| 


if © them, —The manner of 7n:tiation was thus: the 
i candidates being crowned with myrtle, had ad- 
«© mittance by night into a place called Mus 99 1 
1 « onX0;, i. e. the myſtical temple, which was an 2H 
. « edifice ſo vaſt and capacious, that the moſt am- A 
| © ple theatre did ſcarce exceed it. At their en- 1 
'q *© trance they purified themſelves by-waſhing their 1 
uw 4% hands in holy water, and at the ſame time were 
if „ admonithed to preſent themſelves with minds 
1 * pure and undefiled, without which the external 
1 « cleanneſs of the body would by no means be 
* accepted. After this the hsly myſteries were 
read to them out of a book called Here, 
„ which word is derived from erpæ a ſtone; be- 
©: cauſe the book was nothing elſe but two ſtones 
te fitly cemented together. Then the prieſt that 
cc initiated them, called Tepoparnc, propoſed eer- 
« tain queſtions, to which they returned anſwers 
* in @ ſet form, as may be ſeen in Meutfius's Trea- 
*« tiſe on this ſeſtival. This done, ſtrange and 

| „amazing 


27 
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the aſſembly was compoſed of 3 
from almoſt all the cities of GREECE; 
and the rites which were inſtituted in 
honour of JUPITER, as the guardian, of 

C 2 LE 


te amazing objects preſented themſelves; ſometimes 
e the place they were in ſeemed to ſhake round 
« them, ſometimes appeared bright and reſplen- 
« dent with light and radiant fire; and then again 
©« covered with black darkneſs and horror—ſome- 
e times thunder and lightning, ſometimes frightful 
« noiſes and bellowings, ſometimes terrible appa- 
ce ritions aſtoniſhed the trembling ſpectators. The 
% garments in which they were initiated were ac- 
counted ſacred, and of no leſs efficacy to avert 
« evils than charms and incantations. 


« The chief perſon that attended at the initia- 
*« tion, was called Ieoparrne, i. e. a revealer of 
« holy things. The hierophantes had three aſſiſ- 
« tants, the firſt of which was called from his 
office Aadod oc, i. e. torch-bearer ; the ſecond 
was called Ku, or the cryer ; the third mini- 
e ſtred at the altar, and was for that reaſon 
% named On; Bouuy 

« Hierophantes is ſaid to have been a type of the 
« great Creator of all things, 

cc Alco oc of the Sun, 

by Knput of Mercury, 

And O 79 Buud of the Mon.” 
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LIBERTY, were performed with the ut- 
moſt magnificence an ſolemn Pomp. 


In BALSARA, and Aa eres 
of JORDAN, a ſect of chriſtians are 
known, who call themſelves CHRIS. 
TIANS OF Sr. JOHN; but as they pro- 
feſs no knowledge of the union of the 
third perſon in the TRINITY, I am in- 
duced to believe no part of our profeſſion 
was derived from them. Their ceremo- 
nies and myſteries are founded on tradi- 
tions, and they permit no canonical book 
to be received amongſt them. 


In the inſtitution of the orders of 
KNIGHTHOOD, the eyes of the foun- 
ders were fixed on various religious ce- 
remonies, being the general mode of 
antient times—Knights of the Bath had 
their hair cut and beards ſhaven, were 
ſhut up in the chapel alone all the night 
preceding their imitation, there to ſpend 
the ſolemn hours in faſting, meditation; 
and prayer: they offered their ſword at 
the altar, as devotees to the will of hek- 
ven, and aſſumed a motto expreſſive of 

their 
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their vow, © Tres in Uno;” meaning the 
unity of the three theological virtnes.— 
Various orders of Knights wear a croſs. 
on their cloaks;: the order of - Chriſt, in 
Livonia, inſtituted in 1205, wore this 
enſign, and were denominated brothers 
of the ſword. The order of the 11 
Ghoſt wear a golden croſs. 


An antient writing Für is ; preſerved 
amongſt maſons with great reſpect, re- 
quires my attention in this place, as it 
diſcovers to us what the antient maſon; 
regarded as the foundation of our pro- 


feſſion [See the ponds} 


This writing is id to have come from 
the hand of King Henry the Sixth, who 
began his reign in 1422: it is in the 
form of an inquiſition for the diſcovery 
of the nature of maſonry. 


From this antient record we are told, 
„ that the myſtery of. maſonry is a 
.& Knowledge of nature and its opera- 


0 tions,” 8 
c 5. That 
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4 That this ſcience aroſe in the Eaſt. * 
rom the Eaſt, it is well known, learn- 
ing firſt extended itſelf into the weſtern 
world, and advanced into Europe.—The 
Eaſt was an expreſſion uſed by the an- 
tients to imply Chriſt: —in this ſenſe we 
find Ava renn uſed in the prophets, 


<« That the Phœnicians firſt introduced 
« this ſcience.” [Appendix]. 


cc That 
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* Ezekiel, ch. xliii. ver. 2. 

And behold the glory of the God of Iſrael 
„ came from the way of the Eaſt : and his voice 
« was like the noiſe of many waters, and the earth 
„ ſhined with his glory.” 

Ch. xxiv. ver. 2.—* The Eaſt gate ſhall be ſhut, 
«* it ſhall not be opened, and no man ſhall enter 
« in by it, becauſe the glory of the God of Iſrael 
„ hath entered in by it, therefore it ſhall be ſhut.” 

Ver. 3.—* It is for the Prince. The Prince 
'« he ſhall ſit in it to eat bread before the Lord.“ 


I Tt is the opinion of many great antiquaries, 
that the Druids were eſtabliſhed in Britain before 
they gained any footing in Gaul:—to quote the 
authorities for this, would render my work too 


prolix. 
In 
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1 £ That. ls 3 into 
„Egypt and Syria, and brought with 
« him. theſe myſteries into e 


[Appendix]. 


It is known to all the 3 that 
Pythagoras travelled into Egypt, and 
Was initiated there into ſeveral different 

C4 orders 


o — 
tit. * 
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In order to ſhew how early the maxims and 
principles of the eaſtern nations might be commu- 
aicated to this land, I muſt mention ſome obler- 
vations of learned men. 

Arthur Agard, Deputy Chanberkiin of the 
'Exchequer, 1570, (vide Bibl. Cotton. Fauſtina, 
E. V.) ſpeaking of the admeaſurement of lands in 
this country, ſays, Our nation having their 
« origin from the Trojans, brought from thence 
the ſame order as was obſerved in that country, 
'« our lands were meaſured by hides, the etymo- 
„ logy whereof is derived from Dido's act men- 
„ tioned in Virgil, the word hyda not being to 
be found in any other language but ours.” 
It is the opinion of che learned Dr Stukely, 
that there is no doubt our firſt Britiſh anceſtors 
.«« were of the progeny of Abraham, in the Arabian 
line, by Hagar and by Keturah, the Iſhmaelites 


c and Medianites who came Wer with che Tyrian 
| 6 Her- 
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orders of prieſts, who in thoſe days kept 

all their learning ſecret from the vulgar. 

x —He made every geometrical theorem a 
ſecret, and admitted only ſuch to the 
knowledge of them, as had firſt under- 
gone a five- years ſilence. He is ſuppoſed 
to be the inventor of the 47th propoſition 
of Euclid,* for which, in the joy of his 
heart, it 1s ſaid he ſacrificed an hecatomb. N 
He knew the true fyſtem of the world, | 
revived by Copernicus. 
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Hercules to ſeek for tin.” After naming many 
evidences and authorities to ſupport this aſſertion, 


1 | He adds, and theſe matters mutually prove one 
| © another, both that they came hither by-ſea from 

| the coaſt of. Phenicia,: and that they brought 

. <« the arts mentioned with them from the Eaſt.“ 

| ; Admitting that there is merely a probability in 

| theſe opinions, it will follow, that from thence 


the Druids would 'at once derive their theological 
principles and their religious rites — the ſacred 
«groves, the unhewn altars, the ſtone pillars, the 
conſecrated circles, emblematical of eternity, were 
adopted from the manners of the Hebrews and the 
eaſtern nations. | 


The 47th propoſition of Euclid, cd is at · 
tributed to Pythagoras, is contained in the firſt 
book, and 1s as follows, | 


- 
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The wa, . alfo 8 that 
PYTHAGORAS framed a great Lodge 


at CrotoRts in Greecia Magna, and made 
0 RR 


THEOREM. 


cs In any " rieht-apgled triangle, _ the e 
© which is deſcribed. upon the ſide ſubtending the 
„right angle, is equal to the ſquares defcribed 
«© upon the des which contain the Fg _ 
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In geometrical ſolutions, and demonſtrations of 
quantities, this propoſition is of excellent uſe, 
and the example 1s held by us as a memorial of 
Pythagoras. 
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many MASO NSH; ſome of whom jour- 
ney'd to France, and there made MA- 
SONS; from 'whence, in proceſs of 

time, the art paſſed into England. From 
whence it is to be underſtood, that the 

pupils of this philoſopher, who had been 
initiated by him in the Crotonian ſchool 

in the ſciences and the ſtudy of nature, 

which he had acquired in his travels, | 
diſperſed themſelves, and taught the doc- ; 
trines of their preceptor.* | 


The ſame wirord 8 ſays, that 
MAS ONs teach mankind the arts of 
agriculture, architecture, aſtronomy, geo- 
metry, numbers, muſic, poefy, chymiſtry, 
government, and religion. 


I will next obſerve how far this part of 
of the record correſpondends with what 


PYTHAGORAS taught. 
* The 


NE ve 


— 


* From hence it would ſeem that our Druids 
received their origin in Gaul ; but antiquaries of 
Hate years have been of opinion 1 TROP origi- 
nated in Britain, 
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The Prikagizic batch, 0 were a 3 
2 line, a ſurface, and a ſolid. —His philo- 
ſophical ſyſtem is that, in which the SUN 
is ſuppoſed to reſt in the center of our 
ſyſtem of planets, and in which the earth 
is carried round him annually, being the 
ſame with the Copernican. 


It ſeems as if this ſyſtem was pro- 
feſſed by MASONS, in contradiſtinction 
to thoſe who held the Moſaic ſyſtem. 


Among the Jews were a ſet of mo 
who were called MASORITES : 

Godwyn' s Moſes and Aaron this ned 

is given of them, that their name was 


derived from N NL. maſar, ſignify- 
ing tradere, to deliver, and maſor, a 
e tradition, delivered from hand to hand 
«to poſterity without writing, as the 
« Pythagorians and Druids were wont 
** to do. 


 PYTHAGORAS lived at Samos, in 
the reign of Tarquin, the laſt king of 
the Romans, in the year of Rome two 
hundred and twenty, or according to 


Livy, 
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Livy, in the reign of Servius Tullius, in 
the year of the world three thouſand 
four hundred and ſeventy-two. From 
his extraordinary deſire of knowledge, 
he travelled, in order to enrich his mind 
with the learning of the ſeveral countries 
i through which he paſſed. —He was the 
4 firſt that took the name of philoſopher, 
1 that is, a lover of wiſdom; which im- 
"| plied, that he did not aſcribe the poſ- 
= ſeſſion of WISDOM to himſelf, but only 
1 the defire of poſſeſſing it.X—His maxims 


—_— 


— 
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* In Godwyn's Moſes ike Aaron, treating of 
the Eſenes, we have the following compariſons 
between their principles and the maxims of Pytha- 

ora. Their dogmata, their ordinances or con- 
- cc ſtitutions did ſymbolize in many things with 
ce Pythagoras“ s: therefore my purpoſe is firſt to 
« name Pythagoras, and then to proceed with 
« the Efenes. They follow. thus. 

« The Pythagorians profeſſed a communion of 
© goods; ſo did the Efenes; they had one com- 
% mon purſe or ſtock — none richer, none poorer 
than other. Out of this common treaſury, 
every one ſupplied his own wants without leave, 
and adminiſtred to the neceſſity of others: only 


* 3 might not * any of their. kindred 
« without 


e * 
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of morality were admirable, for he was 


for having the ſtudy of philoſophy ſolely 
tend to elevate man to 4 reſemblance of 
« the 
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n 1 from . a They did 
<« not buy or ſell among themſelves, but each ſup- 
e plied the other's, want, by a kind commutative 
« bartering : yea, Itberty. was granted to take one 
« from. another what they wanted, without ex 
© change. They performed offices of ſervice mu- 
« tually one to another; for maſterſhip and ſer- 
« vice cannot ſtand with communion of goods. 
« When they travelled, beſides weapons for de- 
« fence, they took nothing with them; for in 
„ whatſoever city, or village they came, they re- 
e paired to the fraternity of the.£/-es, and were 
de there entertained as members of the ſame. And 
if we do attentively read Joſephus, we may ob- 
« ſerve, that the Elie ne, of every oity joined them- 
«« ſelves into one common fraternity or. college. 
« Every college had two ſorts of officers, trea- 
„ farers who looked to the common ſtock, pro- 
« yided their diet, appointed each his taſk and 
«© other public neceſſaries; others who entertained 
cc their ſtrangers.” 


"2 8 The Pythagorians ſhunned Rs ts, 3 . 

„ did the E E/ener. To this belonged their avoid- 
ing of oil, which if "ag. touched _unawares, they 
« wiped it off ay 


* * * - 


3. „ The 
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the Deity.— He believed that God is a 


ſoul diffuſed through all nature, and that 


from him human wn are derived: that 
they 


_—_— — ed ** 


1 « The Pythagorians garments. * were white; 
« ſo were the Eſene white alſo — mudeſt, not 
« coltly: when once they put on a ſuit, they 
never changed it till it was worn out or torn.” 
4. The Pythagorians forbade oaths ; ſo did 
«the Efenes. They thought him a noted har 
* who could not be believed without an oath.” 

5. The Pythagorians had their elders in ſin- 
te gular reſpect; ſo had the E/ernes: the body or 


% whole company of the Eſenes were diſtinguiſhed 
te in four ranks or orders, according to their ſe- 


ce niority; and happily if any of the ſuperior 
„ ranks had touched any of the inferior, he 
ee thought himſelf polluted, as if he had touched 
e an heathen.” | | 

6. The Pythagoriant drank water; ſo did the 
6c ene, water only — wholly abſtaining from 
ec wine.” 


7. The Pythagorians uſed inanimate ſacri- 
e fices; ſo did the Eſznes - they ſent gifts to the 
% temple, and did not ſacrifice, but preferred the 
« uſe of their holy water thereto; for which rea- 
4 ſon the other Jews forbade them all accels unto 
« the temple.” 


„Tie „ aſcribed all * to 
o > 5 or nm ; ſo did the Eſeres, In this 
* aphoriſm 
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only take pains, to purge themſelves of 
their vices, in erder to be united to the 

Deity. 


Es... * — 


„ — 
—— 


% aphoriſm all three jewiſh ſects differed each 
« from other—the Phariſees: aſcribed ſome things 
„ to fate, and other things to man's free will 
«© the E/-nes aſcribed all to fate—the Sadduces 
« wholly denied fate, and Mo all' mo to 
« man's free will“ Ot” 

"Ys 290 The Pythagorians the fit ſt five years were 


not permitted to ſpeak in the ſchool, but were 


initiated per quinque male ſilentium, and not 


„ until then ſuffered to come into the preſence 
« of, or fight of Pythagoras. To this may be 
«« referred the Eſenes ſilence at table, ſtraightly 
% Obſerved, ſo that decem fimul ſedentibus, 
«© nemo loquiter invitis novem — Druſius renders 


<< it, that ten of them ſitting together, none ot 


© them ſpake without leave obtained of the nine. 
„% When any did ſpeak, it was not their cuſtom 
«© to interrupt him with words, but by nods of 
e the head or beckenings, or holding their fin- 


ger, or ſhaking: their heads, and other ſuch- 


like dumb ſigus and geſtures to fignify their 


— 


ec, doubtings, diſliking, or approving” the matter 


« in hand. And to the time of ſilence! among the 


% Pythagoriant, that it muſt be Hive years, may be 


referred the initiation of the ESrnuei; for amongſt 


« chem none were preſently admitted into their 
s ſociety⸗ 


43 he RI T EIS, &. 
Deity.—He made unity the principle of 
all things, and believed that between 


God and man there are' various: orders 
of 


nm. the as r 


wy * 


— 


% ſociety, without full trial and four years pro» 
c bation.— The firſt year they received dalobellum, 
« a ſpade; Perezoina, a pair of breeches uſed in 
s bathing; and ve/em albam, a white garment 
« which: the ſet affected. At this time they had 
te their commons allowed them, but without, not 
e in the common dining hall. The ſecond year 
e they admitted them to the participation of holy 
<-2ratters, and inſtructed them in the uſe of them. 
e Two years after they admitted them in full 
% manner, making them of their corporation, 
<< after they had received an oath truly to obſerve 
« all the rules and orders of the Efenes.: If any 
«© brake his oath, one hundred of, them being aſ- 
« ſembled together, {expelled him; upon which 
«« ex pulſion commonly followed death within a 
«* ſhort time: for none having once entered this 
« order, might receive alms or any meat from 
* other; and themſelves, would feed ſuch, one 
% only. with diſtaſteful herbs, which waſted his 
_« hody, and brought it very low. Sometimes 
they would re- admit ſuch a one, being. brought 
* near unto death; but en mk: 4 ed 
him to die in a manner.“ 
genre ene er townrds the 88 
40 ning. * | 
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of ſpiritual beings, who are theininiſters - 
of the ſupreme will. —He condemned all 
images 'of the Deity, and. would have 
him worſhipped with as few ceremomes 
as poſſible —His diſciples brought all their 
goods into a common ſtock—contemned 
the pleaſures of ſenſe — abſtained fron 
wearing — cat nothing that had life — 
and believed in the doctrine of a me- 
templycliblis or tranſmigration « of ſouls. 4 
Some eminent writers deny that 'Py- 


thagoras taught that ſouls paſſed into 
D | brute 


1 1 8 


IT. © The E/eznes bound themſelves in their 
% oath, to preſerve the name of angels: the 
* phraſe implying a kind of worſhipping of them. 

12. They were above all others ſtrict in the 
s obſervation of the ſabbath day :—on it they 
©* would dreſs no meat, kindle no fire, remove no 
e veſſels out of their place, no nor eaſe. nature; 
«« yea, they obſerved every ſeventh week a ſolemn 
«© pentecoſt; ſeven pentecoſts every year. 

From the great ſimilitude in the principles of 
the Pythagorians and Efſenes, it ſeems as if they 
were derived from one origin, varying in ſome 
few particulars ſuitable to the conſtitutions of the 
people: and moſt probably they firſt ſprang from 
Egyptian tenets and maxims. | 
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brute, animals. Reuchlin, in particular, 


denies this doctrine, and maintains that 


the metempfychoſis of Pythagoras im- 
plied nothing more than a ſimilitude of 
manners and deſires, formerly exiſting 
in ſome perſon. deceaſed, and now re- 


viving in another Ar. 10 


PYTHAGORAS is N | wi have bor- 
rowed the notion of metempſychoſis from 
the Egyptians ; others wind from the 3 an- 
tient ichn I. 5 


NS, 3 { * 
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S e x BUD Io RES Me. 


L EO URL. 


On the . Rites, Ceremonies, and Inſtitu- 


tions of the Antients. | 


IHE diſciples of PYTHAGORAS 
were divided into two claſſes; the 
firſt were SIMPLE HEARERS, and the 
LAST ſuch as were allowed to propoſe 
their difficulties, and learn' the reafons 


of all that was taught. —The figurative 


manner in which he gave his inſtructions, 
was borrowed from the Hebrews, Egyp- 
_ and other orientals. 


If we examine 8 MO RALITY or 
moral philoſophy is defined, we ſhall 


find that it is a conformity to thoſe un- 


alterable obligations, which reſult from 
2 the 


* * Ne 
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the nature of our exiſtence and the ne- 


ceflary relations of life ; whether to God 
as our creator, or to aa as our feHow- 

creature;—or it is the doctrine of virtue, 
in order to attain the greateſt happineſs. 


PYTHAGORAS ſhewed the way to 


SOCRATES, though his examples were 
very imperfect, as he deduced his rules 
of morality from obſervations of nature; 


a degree of knowledge which he had ac- 
quired in his communion with the prieſts 
of Egypt —The chief aim of Pythagoras's 
moral doctrine, was to purge the mind 


from the impurities of the body, and 


from the clouds of the imagination, —His 
morality ſeems to have had more purity 
and piety in it than the other ſyſtems, 
but leſs exactneſs; his maxims being only 
2 bare tion of divine worſhip, of 
natural honeſty, of modeſty, integrity, 
public - ſpiritedneſs, and other common 
offices of life. 


SOCRATES improved the leſſons 
of PYTHAGORAS, and reduced his 
maxims into fixed principles. 


PLATO 


x 

25 

2 
2 
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PLATO refined the doctrine of both 
theſe philoſophers, and carried each virtue 
to its utmoſt height and accompliſhment; - 
mixing his ideas of the univerſal prin- 
ciple of philoſophy throu 8 I whole 


deſign. 


The antient maſonic record [appendix] 
alſo ſays, that maſons know the way of 


gaining an underſtanding of ABRAC.— 


On this word, all commentators (which 


I have yet read) on the ſubject of MA- 
SONRY, have confeſſed themſelves at 2 


| toſs. 


ABRAC, or ABRACAR, was'a name 
which. BASILIDES, a religious of the 
ſecond century, gave to GOD, who he 
ſaid was the author of three hundred and 


ſixty- five. | 


The author of this ſuperſtition, is ſaid 
to have lived in the time of Adrian, and 


that it had its name after ABRASAN or 


ABRAXAS, the denomination which Ba- 
ſilides gave to the Deity.—He called him 
the SUPREME GOD, and aſcribed to 


D 3 him 


Rs, . 
him ſeven ſubordinate powers or angels, 
who preſided over the heavens: — and 
alſo according to the number of the days 
in the year, he held that three hundred 
and ſixty-five virtues, powers, or intel- 
ligences, exiſted as the emanations of 
God: the value, or numerical diſtinc- 
tions, of the letters in the word, accord- 
ing to the antient Greek numerals, made 


I 3 100 1 60 1 200 


Amongſt antiquaries, ABRAXAS is an 
antique gem or ſtone, with the word 
abraxas engraven on it. — There are a 
great many kinds of them, of various 
figures and ſizes, moſtly as old as the 
third century. Perſons profeſſing the re- 
ligious principles of Baſilides, wore this 
gem with great veneration, as an amulet; 
from whoſe virtues, and the protection 
of the Deity, to whom it was conſe- 
crated, and with whoſe name it was in- 
ſcribed, the wearer derived health, Pro- 
ſperity, and ſaſety. 


The annexed plate 3 is from a drawing 
taken f in the Britiſh I; of a gem 
co 
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depoſited there; is near twice the ſize of 

the original, which is engraved on a beril 
ſtone, of the form of an egg. T he head 
is in camio, the reverſe in taglio. The 


head is ſuppoſed to repreſent the image 


of the Creator, under the denomination 
of Jupiter Ammon: the ſun and moon 
D 4 on 


— 


av a6 
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* Fapiter Anion a name given to the ſupreme 
Deity, and who was worſhipped under the ſymbol 
of the Sun. ' He was painted with horns, becauſe 
with the aftronomers the ſign Aries in the zodiac 
is the beginning of the year: when the ſun enters 
into the houſe of Aries, he commences his annual 
courſe. Heat, in the Hebrew tongue Hammaß, 
in the prophet Iſaiah Hammamin, is given as 2 


name of ſuch images. The error of depicting him 


with horns, grew from the doubtful fignification - 


of the Hebrew word, which at once expreſſes heat, 
| ſplendour, or brightneſs, and alſo horns. 


„The ſux was alſo worſhipped by the houſe of 
© 7udah, under the name of Tamuz, for Tamuz, 
&« ſaith Hierom, was Adonis, and Adonis is gene- 
« rally interpreted the ſun, from the Hebrew word 
ce Adon, ſignify ing dominus, the ſame as Baal or 
«© Moloch formerly did the lord or prince of the 
« blanets. The month which we. call June, was- 
„ by the Hebrews called Tamuz; and the en- 
« trance of the Yun into the ſign Cancer, was in 
ee the. Jews aſtronomy termed Tekupha Tamnz, the 

fre vo- 
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on the reverſe, the OSIRIS AND 1818 of 
the Egyptians; and were uſed hierogra- 
phically to repreſent the omnipotence, 
omnipreſence, and eternity of God — 


The 


— — 


— 2 2 — 


« revolution of Tamuz. About the time of our 
& Saviour the Jews held it unlawful to pronounce 
ts that eſſential name of God Jehovah, and inftead 
* thereof read Adonai, to prevent the heathen 
c blafpheming that holy name, by the adoption 
« of the name of ove, &c. to the idols, —Con- 
te cerning Adonis, whom ſome antient authors 
« call iris, there are two things remarkable; 
« &pXriT,o;, the death or loſs of Adonis, and 
«© unis, the finding of him again: as there was 
great lamentation at his loſs, ſo was there great 
* joy at his finding. By the death or loſs of 
«© Adonis, we are to underſtand the departure of 
« the /ur; by his finding again, the return of 
« that luminary. Now he ſeemeth to depart 
te twice in the year; firſt when he is in the tropic 
ac of Cancer, in the fartheſt degree northward, 
& and ſecondly when he is in the tropic of Capri- 
* corn, in the furtheſt degree ſouthward, Hence 
«© we may note, that the Egyptians celebrated 
« their Adonia in the month of November, when 
te the ſun began to be fartheſt ſouthward, and the 
é houſe of Judah theirs in the month of June, 
*© when the ſun was fartheſt northward ; yet both 


de were for the lame reaſons, Some authors ſay, 


„ thay 
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The ſtar * ſeems to be uſed as a point 
only, but is an emblem of PRUDENCE, 
the third emanation of the Baſilidian di- 


vine 


— 


— ” * — * WR : — 


« that this lamentation was performed over an 


image in the night ſeaſon; and when they had 


« ſufficiently lamented, a te was brought into 
e the room, which ceremony might zzy/7zcally de- 
„note the return of the ſun, then the prieſt with 
ce a ſoft voice muttered this form of words, Truft 


"© ye in Cod, fer out of pains ſalvation is come unts 


6 7.“ | Godwyn's Moſes and Aaron.. 


* Our next inquiry is, what idol was meant 
te by Chiun and Remphau, otherwiſe in antient co- 
e pies called Repham. By Chiun we are to un- 
te derſtand Hercules, who in the Egyptian lan- 
e guage was called Chon, By Repham we are to 
« underſtand the ſame Hercules; for Rephaim in 


* holy tongue ſignifieth gyart, By Hercules we 


% may underſtand the planet of the ſun. There 
« are etymologiſts that derive Hercules's name 


# from the Hebrew Hiercol, illuminavit omnia: 


te the Greek etymology npor AN, aeris gloria, 
* holds correſpondency with the Hebrew, and 
te both ſignify that univerſal light which floweth 
«« from the /n, as water from a fountain. Por- 
te phyry interpreteth Herculet's twelve labours, fo 
often mentioned by- the poets, to be nothing 
g elſe but the twelve ſigus of the zodiac; throu gh 
„Which the ſup paſſes yearly, But ſome may 
s queſtion whether the name of Hercules was 
ever known to the Jews? It is probable it 


© was, 


- — 0 : — 
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vine perſon. —The ſcorpion, * in hiero- 
glyphics, repreſented malice and wicked 


ſubtlety, and the W 8 + an heretic ;— 
the 


ce was, for Hercules was God of the Tyrians, from 
«© whom the Jews learned much idolatry, as be- 
60 ing their near neighbours. It is apparent, that 
« jn the time of the Maccabees the name was com- 
& monly known unto them; for Jaſon the high 
* prielt ſent three hundred drachmes of ſilver to 
tt the ſacrifice of Hercules, 2 Mac. iv. 19.— The 
« tar of Remphau i is thought to be the far which 
« was painted 1 in the forehead of Molech; neither 
« was it unuſual for the heathen to paint their 
« idols with ſuch ſymbolica additamenta. Bo 
Godwyn' 8 Moſes and Aaron. 
The Egyptian Abit was to bear ſuch mark. 
* I own myſelf doubtful of the implication of 
thefe hieroglyphics: I am inclined to believe the 
whole of them implied the tenets of the Egyptian 
ee that the ſearpien repreſents Egypt, 
being her ruling fign in the zodiac; — and that 
the ſerpent repreſents a religious tenet. The 
Jearned Mr. Bryant proves to us, that it was 
adopted amongſt the antients as the moſt ſacred 
and ſalutary {mbel, and rendered a chief object 
of adoration; in ſo much that the worſhip of the 
fenpent prevailed ſo, that many places as well as 
People received their names from thence. 


F —*©* The corruptions flowing from the Egyp- 


4 tian philoſophy, when TN to chriſtianity, 
«© were 
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the implication whereof ſeems, to be, that 
herely, the ſubtleties. and vices of inſi- 
dels, 4 -1 the devotees of ſatan, were 
ſubdued by the knowledge of the true 
God ;—the deſcription I own myſelf a at a 
loſs how to decipher ; the characters are 


mn, or ill For + 
The 


— * — — — — 
by „* * 


«© were theſe : They held that the God of the how 
Was the Demiurgus : that to overthrow and ſub- 
vert the power and dominion of this Demiurguz, 
« 7eſus, one of the celz/tial Eons, was ſent by 
« the ſupreme Being to enter into the body of the 
„man Chriſt, in the ſhape of a deve: that Chri/t 
« by his miracles and ſufferings, ſubverted the 
cc kingdom of the Demiargus ; but when he came 
« to ſuffer, the Con Jeſus carried along with him 
& the ſon! of riß, and left behind upon the 
te croſs, only his body and animal ſpirit : that 
«© the ſerpent who deceived Eve, ought to be ho- 
„ noured, tor endeavouring to dos: man from 
be their ſlavery to the Demiurgus.” 
| Key to the New Teſtament. 


+ J have obtained two conſtructions of the in- 
ſcription on the Abrax. T he one is, © The earth 
* ſhall praiſe thee, 1305,” purporting the date of 
the ſculpture. —This date can have no relation to 
the chriſtian æra; Baſilides exiſted in the earlieſt 
age of chriſtianity, and the enſignæ with which the 
gem. is engraven, have relation, molt evidently, 


to 


—_ 
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The MOON, with divines, is an 
hieroglyphic of the CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH, who compared I. C. to the 
SUN, and the CHURCH to the MOON, 


as receiving all its beauty and ſplendour 


from him. 


In church hiſtory, ABRAX is noted 
as a myſtical term, expreſſing the ſu- 
preme God ; under whom the Baſilidians 
ſuppoſed three hundred and ſixty-five 


dependant. Deitics: — it was the principle 


of the gnoſtic hierarchy ; whence ſprang 
their multitudes of thæons.— From A- 


BRAXAS proceeded their PRIM OG. 
NIAL 


—— 
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to the Egyptian philoſophy ; which renders it 
probable this antique owes its creation to very 


remote ages. The other conſtruction, without 


noticing the numerals, is Terra declarat lau- 
«« dem magnificientiamque tuam.““ Both theſe 


gentlemen ſay the characters are very rude and 


imperfect. 

As to the numerals, computing the date from 
the deluge, it will relate to that remarkable æra 
of David's conqueſt of Jeruſalem, and ſettling the 
empire and royal ſeat there. The deſcendants of 
Ham would probably take their date from the de- 
parture of Noah's ſons from the ark. | 


e 
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NIAL MIND; — from the primogænial 
mind, the LOGOS or word; from the 
logos, the PHRONÆESIS or prudence; 
from phronæſis, SO PHIA and DYNA- 
MIS, or wiſdom and ſtrength ;--from 
theſe two proceeded PRINCIPALITIES, 
POWERS, AND ANGELS; and from 
theſe other angels, of the number of 
three hundred and ſixty-five, who were 
ſuppoſed to have the government of ſo 
many. celeſtial orbs committed to their 
care.— The GN Ae * were a ſect of 

| chriſtians 


„ 


8 
— * — —— 


* % Of the gentiles who were conch to. 
e chriſtianity, the moſt dangerous and perniei- 
ce ous kind, were thoſe who were infected with 
« the Egyptian philoſophy; a ſyſtem, as it was then 
taught, entirely chimerical and abſurd. The 
© chriſtians of this ſort aſſumed to themſelves the 
« name of Gno/iics ; a word of Greek extraction, 
« implying in it a knowledge of things much ſa. 
te perior to that of other men. This word doth 
*© not occur in the New Teſtament ; but the N. 
e colaitans made mention of in the apocalypſe:sf 
St. John, ſeem to have been of the.gno/iic-/e&; 
and moſt of the errors maintained by Cerintbur, 
« and oppoſed in the goſpel of St John, may be 
derived from the ſame ſource, When we fay 
40 the gentile converts were chiefly liable to the 


gnoſtic 
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chriſtians having particular tenets of faith; 
 —they aſſumed their name to expreſs 
that new knowledge and extraordinary 
light to which they made pretenſions; 
the word gnoſtic implying an e ee 


perſon. of 
The 


- 


—— 


« gnoſtic infection, we muſt not be underſtood 
% to exclude thoſe of the jewiſh race, many of 
& whom were tainted with it, but they ſeem to 
« have derived it from the E/enesr., The main- 
«« tainers of the Egyptian philoſophy held; that 
« the Supreme Being, the infinitely perfect and 
% happy, was not the creator of the univerſe, nor 
te the alone independent Being: for, according to 
% them, matter too was eternal. Fhe Supreme 
« Being, who reſides in the immenſity of ſpace, 
e which they call Pzeroma-or tullneſs, produced 
te from himſelf, ſay they, other immortal and 
ce ſpiritual natures, ſtiled by them eus, who 
ce filled the reſidence of the Deity with beings 
e« ſimilar to themſelves, Of theſe beings ſome 
« were placed in the higher regions, others in 
% the lower. Thoſe in the lower regions, were 
ic nigheſt to the place of matter, which originally 
ce was an inert and formleſs maſs, till one of them, 
« without any commiſſion from the Deity, and 
«© merely to ſhew his own dexterity, reduced it 
«© into form and order, and enlivened ſome parts 


of ic Trek animal {ori The being who at- 
0p * chieved | 
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The gnoſtic hierarchy here pointed 
out, repreſents to us the degrees of ethe- 


rial perſons or emanations of the Deity. 

This leads me to conſider the hierarchy 
of the chriſtian church in its greateſt an- 
tiquity, which in the moſt remote times, 
as a ſociety, conſiſted of ſeveral orders of 
men, (viz.) RULERS, BELIEVERS, and 
CATECHUMENS : the rulers were bi- 


ſhops, prieſts, and deacons; the believers 


Were 
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5 chieved all this they called the Demiurgus, the 
« operator, artificer, or workman ; but ſuch was 
the perverſeneſs of matter, that when brought 
ec into form, it was the ſource of all evil. The 
ce Supreme Being, therefore, never intended to 
« have; given it a form, but as that had been now 


« done, he, in order to prevent miſchief as much 
de ag poſſible, added to the animal ſpirit of many 
of the enlivened parts rational pravers. The 


«« parts to whom rational powers were thus given, 


were the original parents of the human race; the 
other animated parts were the brute creatiog. 
«/Unluckily, however, the interpoſition of the 


«© Supreme Being was in vain; for the Demiurgus 


«© grew ſo aſpiring, that he 9800 men from 


«« their allegiance to the Supreme Being, and di- 
«© yerted all their devotion to himſelf.” 


; Key to the New Teſtament. 


* 
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were perfect chriſtians, and the catechu- 
mens imperfect. Mabel 


Catechumens were candidates for bap- 
tiſm.— They were admitted to the ſtate 
of catechumen by the impaſition of hands, 


and the ſign of the eroſs.—Their intro- 


duction to baptiſm was thus ſingular: — 
Some days before their admiſſion, they 
went veiled ; and it was cuſtomary to 


touch their ears, ſaying, BE OPENED ; 


and alſo to anoint their eyes'with clay : 
both ceremonies being in imitation of our 
Saviour's practice, and intended to ſha- 
dow out to the candidates their igno- 
rance and blindneſs before their initiation, 
They continued in the ſtate of catechu- 
men, until they proved their proficiency 
in the catechiſtic exerciſes, when they 


were advanced to the fecond | Rate, as 


believers. _ 


C44 + 


As the DRUIDS * were a ſet of re- 


Hgiows ron to GAUL AND BRI- 
456 TAIN, 


4 5 Ps OH ©. * * 1 


© & 1 * 


2 2 


* Tacitus ſaith, „among the Britains, there is 
* to be ſeen 1 in their ceremonies and ſuperſtitious 
8 | 68 Per- 
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TAIN, it may not be improper to caſt 
our eyes on the ceremonies they uſed: 


their antiquity and peculiar ſtation, ren- 


der it 3 ſome of their rites and 
E inſti- 


— rn 
e 


—— 


« perſuaſions, an apparent conformity with the 
« Gauls.“ Both nations had their Druidæ, as 


both Cæſar and Tacitus evidence; of whom Cæſar 


« thus recordeth: „ The Druide are preſent at 
all divine ſervice; they are the overſeers of 
public and private facrifices, and the interpreters 
of religious rites and ceremonies. They are the 
e preceptors of youth, who pay them the higheſt 


* honour and eſteem. They determine all con- 


„ troverſies, both public and private. In the 
* caſes of heinous offences, murder, or man- 
e ſlaughter, they judge of the matter, and give 
* rewards, or decree” penalties, and puniſhments, 
They determine diſputes touching inheritance 
6 and boundaries of lands. If either private per- 
*« ſon or body politic obey not their decree, they 
«« debar them from religious ceremonies, as ex- 
«© communicate; which is eſteemed by this people 
as a grievous puniſhment. Whoever are under 
* this interdi@ are eſteemed wicked and impious 
* perſons, and are avoided by all men, as fearing 
© contagion from them: they have no benefit of 
«the law, and are incapacitated from holding 
© any public office. Of the Druidæ there is a 
« chief, who hath the greatelt authority amongſt 
© them: 


* = +, —_ 9 
— 
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inſtitutions might be retained, in forming 
the ceremonies of our ſociety. -In ſo mo- 
| dern an æra as one thouſand one hundred 


| | n forty, they were reduced to a re- A 
gular 3 


LS 


*« them: at his death the moſt excellent perſon 'F 
«© amongſt them is elected as his ſucceſſor; but Y 
« upon any conteſt the voice of the Druide is re- 1 
« quired; ſometimes the conteſt is determined 1 
« by arms. — They at a certain ſeaſon of the year 1 
hold a ſolemn ſeſſion within a conſecrated place A | 
in the Marches of the Carmites (near Charhes, : 
«© in France): hither reſort, as unto the term, 
| « from all parts, all perſons having controverſies | 
= | or ſuits at law; and the decree and judgment 1 
« there delivered is religiouſſy obeyed, Their 
learning and profeſſion is thought to have been 
«© firſt deviſed in Britain, and ſo from thence 
« tranſlated into France: and in theſe days they 
© that deſire more competent learning therein, 
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| „ go thither for inſtruction, The Druide are 
| free from tributes and ſervice in war; and like 
| © theſe immunities, are they alſo exempt from ail 3 


<« ſtate impoſitions. Many, excited by ſuch re- 
« wards, reſort to them to be inſtructed. It is 
« reported, they learn by heart many verſes. 
; « They continue under this diſcipline for certain 
« years, it being unlawful to commit any of their 
« doctrines to writing. Other matters which they 


| te truſt to writing, is written in the Greek alphabet, 
„% This 
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gular body of religious, in France, and 


built a college in the city of Orleans.— 


They were heretofore one of the two 
E 2 eſtates 


This order they have eſtabliſhed, I preſume, for 
« two reaſons; becauſe they would not have their 
« dodrines divuiged, nor their pupils, by truſting 
eto their books, neglef the exerciſe of the me- 
« mory. This one point they are principally 
« anxious to inculcate to their ſcholars, that 
«© man's ſoul is immortal, and after death that it 
« paſſeth from one man to another. They preſume 
by this doctrine men will contemn the fear of 
« death, and be ſtedfaſt in the exerciſe of virtue. 
«© Moreover, concerning the ſtars and their mo- 
<« tions, the greatneſs of heaven and earth, the 
« nature of things, the power and might of the 
„Eternal Divinity, they give many precepts to 
ce their pupils.“ | 


From Pliny we learn, „The Druide (for ſo 
ce they call their diviners, wiſemen, and prieſts) 
« eſteem nothing in the world more ſacred than 
„% mitleto, and the tree which produces it, if it 
„be an oat. The prieſts chooſe groves of cat 
for their divine ſervice: they ſolemnize no ſacri- 
e fice, nor celebrate any ſacred ceremonies with 
© the branches and leaves of oat; from whence 
© they may ſeem to claim the name of Drzide in 


« Greek. Whatloever muy find growing to that 


tree, 


1 
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eſtates of France, to whom were com- 
mitted the care of providing ſacrifices, of 


preſcribin g laws for worthip, and deciding 
con- 


—_ — — 


_ 


tree, beſides its own proper produce, they eſ- 
t teem it as a gift ſent from heaven, and a ſure 
«« ſign that the Deity whom they ſerve hath cho- 
„ ſen that peculiar tree. No wonder that miſleto 
«© ig ſo revered, for it is ſcarce and difficult to be 
found; but when they do diſcover it, they ga- 
« ther it very devoutly, and with many ceremo- 
te nies. To that end they obſerve that the moon 
e be juſt ſix days old, for on that day their months 
© and new years commence, and alſo their ſeveral 
«ages, Which have their revolutions every thirty 


d years. They call the mifleto a//-heal, for they 


*© have an opinion that it is an univerſal remedy 
„ againſt all diſeaſes. When they are about to 
gather it, after they have duly prepared their 
« ſacrifices and feſtivals under the tree, they bring 
„ thither two young bullocks, milk-white, whoſe 
«© horns are then, and not before, bound up: this 
« done, the prieſt arrayed in a ſurplice or white 


s veſture, climbeth the tree, and with a golden 


« bill cutteth off the miſleto, which thoſe beneath 
«© receive in a white cloth: they then ſlay the 
« beaſts for ſacrifice, pronouncing many oriſons 
« and prayers, ** that it would pleaſe God 10 bleſs 
** theſe bis gifts, to their good on whom he had be- 
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controverſies concernin 8 rights and pro- 
perties. 


In the greateſt antiquity in antient 
Gaul and Britain, they were elected out 
of the beſt families, and were held both 
from the honours of their birth and office 
in the greateſt veneration. Their ſtudy 
was aſtrology, geometry, natural hiſtory, 


politics, and geography: they had the ad- 
miniſtration of all ſacred things, were the 


interpreters of religion, and the judges 
of all matters indifferently.—They had a 
chief or arch-druid in every country. 
They had the tutorage of youth, and 
taught them many verſes, which they 
cauſed them to learn by heart, without 
the aſſiſtance of writing; in which man- 
ner they inſtructed them in the myſteries 
of their religion, the ſciences, and poli- 
tics.— At the concluſion of each year 
they held a general feſtival and aſſembly, 
in which they paid their adoration, and 
offered gifts to the GOD OF NATURE, 
bringing with them miſleto and branches 
of oaks; in myſtic verſes ſupplicating for 
approaching ſpring, and the renewing 
I; | year. 
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year, At their ſacrifices,* and in their 
religious offices, they wore white ap- 


parel; and the victims were two white 
bulls. 


*I cannot quit the ſubje& of the Druids, wor- 
ſhip, without taking notice of the charge made 
againſt them by Solinus and Dio Caſſius, . that 


'« they offered human vidims or men's fleſh in their 


&« ſacrifices.” — If we examine this charge with 
candour, we will not impute to them ſo great an 
offence againſt the God of Nature and Humanity 
as appears at firſt ſight: they were judges of all 
matters civi] and religious ; they were the execu- 
tors of the law: as being the miniſters of God, to 
them was committed the adminiſtration of juſtice. 
I ſhall admit that they uſed human ſacrifices, but 
thoſe ſacrificed were criminals; were offenders 
againſt ſociety, obnoxious to the world for their 
ſms, and adjudged to be deſerving of death for 
their heinous wickedneſs, The great attribute of 
God, to which they paid the moſt religious defe- 
rence, was juſtice:—to the God of Juſtice they 
offered up thoſe offenders who had ſinned againſt 
his laws : —puniſhments by death were of very 
early date, and ſuch puniſhments have never been 
eſteemed a ſtigma on the ſtates in which they were 


uſed, —Such executions, by the Druids, were at 


once deſigned as puniſhments and examples: the 
utmoſt ſolemnity, and the moſt hallowed rites, 


preceded and prepared this tremendous exhibition, 


to 
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bulls. —'T hey opened a ſeſſions once a 
year, in a certain confecrated place, 
in which all cauſes were tried and de- 
termined. — They worſhipped one ſu- 
preme God, immenſe and infinite; but 


would not confine their wor ſhip to 


temples built with human hands; pro- 
feſſing the univerſe was the temple of 
the Deity ; eſteeming any other incon- 


ſiſtent with his attributes. — Their whole 
law 


#4 * + * © i * * 


to impreſs on the minds of the ſpectators the 
deepeſt religious reverence; and the utmoſt horror 
of the ſufferings, and deteſtation of the crimes 
for which they ſuffered, were endeavoured to be 
inſtilled into the hearts of thoſe who were preſent 
at this execution, by the doctrine of the Druids, 
The criminals were ſhut up in an effigy of wicker 
work, of a gigantic ſize, in whoſe chambers of 
tribulation they ſuffered an ignominious death, by 


burning.— This effigy repreſented the Tyrian Her- 


cuter, whoſe name of Remphan, in the Hebrew 
tongue, implies a giant. —With him came the 
Phenicians to this land, from whom the Amo- 
nian rites and Hebrew cuſtoms were taught to the 
Druids. —Under his name, worſhip was alſo paid 
to tha God of Nature, ſymbolized by the ſun— 
In honour and commemoration of him, the crimi- 
nals were committed to his effigy, as being deli- 
vered up to the God of Juſtice, 
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law and religion were taught in verſe.— 
Some Druids ſpent twenty years in learn- 
ing to repeat thoſe ſacred and ſcientihc 
diſtichs, which it was forbidden. to com- 
mit to writing; by which means they 
were withheld from the vulgar. Such 


was the averſion and enmity. entertained 


by the Romans againſt the Druids, that 
(as Suetonius ſays) their rites were pro- 
hibited by Auguſtus, and totally abo- 
hihed by Claudius Cæſar. 


Many probable conjectures have been 


made, that the Phcenicians * viſited this 
land 


PINS 
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% When we ſpeak of the Phenicians, we muſt 
« diſtinguiſh the times with accuracy. Thele 


«« people poſſeſſed originally a large extent of 


© countries, compriſed under the name of the 
land of Canaan. They loſt the greateſt part of 
* it, by the conqueſts of the Iſraelites under 
% 7o/pua. The lands which fell in diviſion to the 


4e tribe of Aſher, extended to Sydon ; that city. 


« notwithſtanding was not ſubdued. If the con- 
*« queſts of Joſhua took from the Plænicians a 


great part of their dominion, they were well 


„paid by the conſequences of that event. In ef- 
ec fect, the pouch part, of the antient inhabitants 


of 


+ 


— 
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land in very early ages. It has been at- 
tempted to be proved, from the ſimilarity 
of the habit worn, and ſtaff carried, by 
the weſtern Britons.— This ſtaff was uſed 
by the Druids, and has the name of 
Diogenes' ſtaff. In a; deſcription given 
by Mr Selden, of ſome ſtatues of Druids 
which were dug up at Wichtelberg, in 


Germany, it is particularly mentioned. — 


The 
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« of Paleſtine, ſeeing themſelves threatened with 
entire deſtruction, had recourſe to flight to ſave. 
« themſelves. Sidon offered them an Aſylum. 
« By this irruption of the Hebrew people, the 
„ Sidonians were enabled to ſend colonies where 
« ever they thought proper. Sidon lent them 
« ſhips, and made good uſe of theſe new inhabi- 
« tants, to extend their. trade and form. ſettle. 
« ments. From hence that great number of co- 


* Jonies, which went then from Phenicia, to 


e ſpread themſelves in all the country of Africa 
« and Europe. — We may date this event about 
the year of the world two thouſand five hundred 
and fifty-three, and one thouſand. four hundred 

and fiſty-one years before Chriſt, _ | 
«© Spain was not the only country 8 the 
« pillars of Hercules which the Phenicians pene- 
« trated. Being familiarized with the navigation 
«© of the Ocean, they extended themſelves to the 
« left 
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The Phcenicians moſt probably intro- 
duced to thuſe teachers, the laws and 


_ cuſtoms known amongſt the antient He- 


brews, and ſpecified in the Levitical in- 


ſtitutions.— The altars or temples of the 


Druids, and alſo their obeliſks, or monu- 
ments of memorable events, of which 
many remains are to be ſeen at this day, 
dear the greateſt ſimilarity to thoſe men- 
tioned in the Old Teſtament : Gen. xxviii. 


16. And Jacob awaked out of his ſleep, 


c« and 


n $ * — 
- * . _ wo — — 
b » 


ce left of the Straits of Cadiz as far as the right, 
& — Sabo aſſures, that theſe people had gone 
* over a part of the weſtern coaſt of Africa a little 


** time after the war of Troy. 


We might perhaps determine their paſſage 
* into England, by a reflection which the reading 


of the writers of antiquity furniſhes us with: 
te they are perſuaded that all the fia that was 


* conſumed in the known world came from the 
er ies of Caſitorides ; and there is no doubt that 


ce theſe iſles were the Sorlingues, and a part of 
6 Cornwall, We ſee by the books of Maſes, that 
* in his time tin was known in Paleſtine. Homer 
cr teaches us alſo, that they made uſe of this 
„ metal in the hercic ages, It ſhould follow then, 
« that the Pheznicians had traded in England | in 
e very remote antiquity,” N 

De Goguet, on the Origin of Arts and Sciences. 
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e and ſaid, Surely the Lord is in this 
« place, and I knew it not.“ Ver. 17. 
« And he was afraid, and ſaid, How 
& dreadful is this place! this is none 
& other but the houſe of God, and this is 
« the gate of heaven,” Ver. 18. © And 
« Jacob roſe up early in the morning, 
* and took the ſtone that he had put for 
« his pillow, and ſet it up for a pillar, 
e and poured oil upon the top of it.“ 
Ver. 22. © And this ſtone, which I have 
c ſet up for a pillar, ſhall be God's houſe.” 
— Exodus xx. 2 5. And if thou wilt 
„make me an altar of ſtone, thou ſhalt 
« not build it of hewn ſtone ; for if thou 
lift up thy tool upon it, thou haſt pol- 
ce Juted it. Exodus xxiv. 4. And Mo- 
ce ſes wrote all the words of the Lord, 
c and roſe up early in the morning, and 
c builded an altar under the hill, and 
« twelve pillars according to the twelve 
« tribes of Iſrael.” — Ver. 5. And he 
< ſent young men of the children of Iſ- 
e rael, which offered burnt-offerings, and 
« ſacrificed peace-offerings of oxen unto 
the Lord.” — — Deuteronomy xxvii. 2. 
« And it ſhall be” on the day when ye 
. {hall 


26 | he RITES, c. 


6 ſhall: paſs over Jordan unto the Land 
“Which the Lord thy God giveth thee, 


< that thou ſhalt ſet thee up great ſtones.” 


Ver. 4. Therefore it ſhall be when ye 


be gone over Jordan, that ye ſhall ſet up 


<« theſe ſtones, which I command you this 
% day in Mount Ebal.”—Ver. 5. And 
te there thou ſhalt build an altar unto 
e the Lord thy God, an altar of ſtones: 
te thou ſhalt not lift up any iron tool upon 
* them.” Ver. 6. © Thou ſhalt build the 
altar of the Lord thy God of whole 
— ſtones, and thou ſhalt offer burnt- offer- 
< ings thereon unto the Lord thy God.” — 


It was uſual to give thoſe places the name 


of the houſe of the Lord, 1 Chro..xxn. 1. 
4 This 1 18 the houſe of the Lord God, and 
this is the altar of the burnt- offering 
& for Iſrael.“— This is ſaid of the altar 


erected by David, where afterwards the 


brazen altar ſtood in Solomon's temple. 


The oak * waz held facred by the 
Druids, under whoſe branches they aſ- 
ſembled 


. 4 
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Diodorus Siculus RF the Gauliſh prieſts 
Fapovieas, which betokeneth the oak, 


Bryant, 
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ſembled and held their ſolemn rites.— 
The oak and groves. of oak were alſo 
held in great veneration by the Hebrews 
and other antient nations, as appears 


by 


* 


Bryant, in his Analyſis, ſpeaking of thoſe who 
held the Amonian rites, ſays, In reſpe to the 
„% names which this people, in proceſs of time, 


„ conferred either upon the deities they wor- 


«« ſhipped, or upon the cities which they founded, 
te we ſhall find them either made up of the names 
«© of thoſe perſonages, or elſe of the titles with 
« which they were in proceſs of time honoured.” 
He proceeds to claſs thoſe, and reduce them to 
radicals, as he terms them, and inter alias gives 
the monoſyllable Tap, Sar. — Under the word 
© Sar, ſays he, we are taught, that as oats were 
« ſtiled Saronides, ſo likewiſe were the antient 
« Druids, by whom the oa: was held ſacred, — 
This is the title which was given to the prie/ts of 
© Gaul, as we are informed by Diadorus Siculus ; 
* and as a proof how far the Amcenian religion 
«© was extended, and how little we know of drui. 
„ dical worſhip, either in reſpect to its eſence or 
«its origin. | 


Bryant's Analyſis of Antient Mythology.“ 


Maximus Tyrius ſays, „the Celts (or Ganls) 
«© worthipped Jupiter, whoſe ſymbol or ſign is the 
„ highelt oak,” 2 

'Fhe Saxons called their ſag 


es DN y, from the 
Druide. 8 
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by Deuteronomy xii. 2, ;. — Judges vi. 19. 
—1 Kings xviii. 19.— 2 Kings xxi. 37.— 
2 Chron. xv. 16, 1 7 —Deuteron. vii. 5. and 


Xvi. 2 1.—Exod. xxxiv. 13.—Judges iii. 7.* 
Iſaiah i. 29. They ſhall be aſhamed of 
< the 


_ 


— —— * 


* Deuteronomy xii. 2, 3. © Ye ſhall utterly de- 
ce troy all the places wherein the nations which 
ce ye ſhall poſſeſs ſerved their Gods, upon the 
« high mountains, and upon the hills, and under 
&« every green tree. And ye ſhall overthrow their 
« altars, and break their pillars, and burn their 
„ oroves With fire, and ye ſhall hew down the 
« graven images of their gods, and deſtroy the 
„ names of them out of that place.“ 

Judges vi. 19. The fleſh he put in a baſket, 
e and he put the broth in a pot, and he brought 
« jt out unto him under the oak, and preſented it.“ 

1 Kings xviii. 19. And the prophets of the 
«« groves four hundred.” 

2 Kings xxi. 3. For he built up again the high 
« places, which Hezekiah his father had deſtroyed, 
« and he reared up altars for Baal, and made a 

rove, as did Ahab King of Iſrael, and wor- 
te ſhipped all the hoſt of heaven, and ſerved them.” 

Ver. 7. And he ſet a graven image of the 
„ grove lich he had made, &c, 

2 Chron; xv. 16. He removed her from being 
«© queen, becauſe the had made an idol in a grove,” 

Ver. 17. But the high places were not taken 


« away out of Iſrael.” 


Deute- 
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„the oaks which they have deſired.“ 
The French Magi held the A or oak i in 


great veneration: the Celtæ revered 


the oak as a type or emblem of Jupiter. 


have been thus particular on this ſub- 
ject, as it encourages a conjecture, that 
the Druids gained their principles and 


maxims from the Phoenicians, as appears 
from thoſe capital ſimilarities before re- 


marked: | and thence it may be con- 
ceived, 


n ah " 1 
— » 


Deuteronomy vii. 5. Ye ſhall all deſtroy their 
« altars, and break down their images, and cut 
« down their groves, and burn their graven images 
« with fire.“ 

9 xvi. ver. 21. Thou ſhalt not plant the 

ove of any trees near unto the altar of the 
60 21 thy God.“ 

Exodus xxxiv. 13. But ye ſhall deſtroy hee 
e altars, rn their 1 images, and cut down their 
e groves.” 

Judges iii. 7. And the en of Iſrael, Ke. 
e ferved Baalim, and the groves.“ 


* Plin, Nat. Hiſt. + Maximus Tyrius. 


+ ©* In the plain of Tormore, in the iſle of 
** Arran, are the remains of four circles. By the 
«© number of the circles, and by their ſequeſtered 

* ſituation, 
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ceived, they alſo received from them the 
doctrines of Moſes; and the original prin- 
ciples of wiſdom and truth, as delivered 
down from the earlieſt ages. 


The oak hierogliphically repreſents 
ſtrength, virtue, and conſtancy, and ſome- 
times longevity : —under theſe ſymbolic 
characters, it might be revered by the 
Druids : and the miſletoe, which they 
held in the utmoſt veneration, has excel- 
lent medicinal qualities, which in thoſe 
days of ignorance, might form the chief 

of 


* * — 


3 
* 


« ſituation, this ſeems to have been ſacred ground, 
« Theſe circles were formed for religious pur- 
« poſes: Boetius relates, that Mainus, fon of 
& Fergus J. a reitorer and cultivator of religion, 
te after the Egyptian manner, (as he calls it) inſti- 
t tuted ſeveral new and ſolemn ceremonies; and 
« cauſed great ſtones to be placed in form of a 
« circle: the largeſt was ſituated towards the 
« ſouth, and ſerved as an altar for the ſacrifices 
t to the immortal gods. Boetius, lib. 11. pa. 15. 
«© Boetius is right in part of his account: the ob- 
« jet of the worſhip was the /n; and what con- 
« firms this, is the ſituation of the altar, pointed 
*« towards that luminary in his meridian glory.“ 
Pennant's Voyage to the Hebrides, 
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of their materia medica; being a remedy 
3 for epilepſies and all nervous diſorders, 
to which the Britons in thoſe ages might 
= de peculiarly ſubject, from the woodineſs 
of the country, the noxious reſpiration 
proceeding from large foreſts, the moi- 
ſture of the air from extenſive unculti- 
vated lands, and the maritime ſituation 


of this country. 


8 
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Cy 
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From all theſe religious inſtitutions, 
rites, cuſtoms, and ceremonies, Which 
bear in many degrees a ſtriking ſimilarity 
to thoſe of this ſociety, we may naturally 
1 conjecture, that the founders of our pre- 
4 ſent maxims, had in view the moſt. an- 
tient race of chriſtians, as well as the firſt. 

| profeſſors of the worthip of the God of 
Nature. Our antient. record, which I 
have mentioned, brings us poſitive evi- 
dence of -the Pythagorian doctrine, and 
Baſilidian principles, making the founda- 
tion of our religious and moral rules — - 
The following lectures will elucidate theſe 
aſſertions, and will enable us, I hope, with 
no ſmall degree of certainty, to e our 
original principles. 
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propolition, and to ſhew that the firſt 
ſtate of a MASON 1s repreſentative of the 
firſt ſtage of the worſhip of the true God. 


* _ 
n 
1 
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it The LODGE, when revealed to an 
ll entering maſon, diſcovers to him A RE- 


= - PRESEN TATION OF THE WORELD;* 


+- 
** Ws te 
— 


— — 


* % The proportion of the meaſures of the ta- 
& bernacle proved it to be an imitation of the 
«« ſyſtem of the world; for that third part thereof 
« which was within the four pillars to which the 
«« prieſts were not admitted, is as at were an hea- 


e ven peculiar to God: but the pace of the twenty 
© cubits 
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the OD GE. 83 
in which, from the wonders of. nature, 
we are led to contemplate her great ori- 


ginal, and worſhip him for his mighty 
works ; ; and we are thereby alſo moved, 


F 2 e Fab, 


de cubits, is as it were ſea and land, on which 
„men live: and ſo this part is peculiar to the 
e prieſts only. ' 

„% When Moſes diſtinguiſhed the tabernacle 
ce into three parts, and allowed two of them to 
te the prieſts, as a place acceſſible and common, 


* he denoted the land and the ſea; for theſe are 


« acceſlible to all. But when he ſet apart the 
ce third diviſion for God, it was becauſe Heaven is 
„ inacceſſible to men. And when he ordered 
tc tavelve loaves to be ſet on the table, he denoted 
e the year, as diſtinguiſhed into ſo many months; 
„% And when he made the candleftick of ſeventy 
«© parts, he ſecretly intimated the decani, or ſe- 
« yenty diviſions of the planets. And as to the 
« ſeven lamps upon the candleſticks, they referred 
« to the courſe of the planets, of which that is 
« the number, And for the veils, which were 
* compoſed of four things, they declared the four 
e elements, For the fine linen, was proper to 
* ſignify the earth, becauſe the flax grows out of 


« the earth. The purple ſignified the /za, becauſe 


ce that colour is dyed by the blood of a ſea ſhell 
« fiſh, The blue is fit to ſignify the air, and the 
ce Er will naturally oy” an indication of fre. 
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to 3 thoſe moral and ſocial virtues, 
which become mankind, as the ſervants > 
of the great architect of the world; in 
whole image we were formed in the be- 


ginning. 


— 


«© Now the veſtment of the high prieſt being made 
© of linen, ſignified the earth; the blue denoted 
«« the fy, being like lightning in its pomegranates, 
« and in the noiſe of the bells reſembling thunder. 
« And for the ephod, it ſhewed that God had 
« made the univerſe of four elements; and as for 
« the gold interwoven, I ſuppoſe it related to the 
« ſplendour by which all things are enlightened, 


| . « He alſo appointed the breaſt- plate to be placed 
te in the middle of the ephod, to reſemble the 
4 i earth; and the girdle which encompaſſed the + 
i ee high prieſt round, fignified the ocean... Each of 4 
1 4 the ſardonyxes declares to us the ſun and the A 
1 d non; thoſe I mean that were in the nature of 9 
1 8 buttons on the high prieſt's ſhoulders. And for 6 
i „the twelve ſtones, whether we underſtand by 4 
it them the months, or whether we underſtand the # 
if « like number of the Agent of that circle which the 
4 e Greeks call the zodiac, we ſhall not be miſtaken 
| % in their meaning. And for the mitre, which 

« was of a blue colour, it ſeems to me to mean 


* heaven; for how otherwiſe could the name of 


4 God be inſcribed upon it? That it was alſo il- 
luſtrated 


* 


22 
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The CREATOR, deſigning to bleſs 
man's eſtate on earth, hath opened the 


hand of his divine benevolence with good 


gifts : — he hath ſpread over the world 
ok rad Is: 1 + 


te luſtrated with a crown, and that of gold alſo, 
e is becauſe of that ſplendour with which God is 


6 pleaſed, 85 
Joſephus Antiq. Jud. cha. 7. 


In e place Joſephus ſays, the candleſtick 
was emblematical of the /ever days of creation and 
« The tabernacle ſet up by the Iſraclites in the 
« deſert, may nevertheleſs give ſome ideas of the 
«© manner in which, at that time, the Egyptian 


e temples were conſtructed. I believe really, that 


e there mult have been ſome. relation between the 
*© taſte which reigned in theſe edifces and the ta- 
« bernacle. The tabernacle, though only a vaſt 
« tent, had a great relation with architecture. 
e We ought to look upon it as a repreſentation 
«© of the temples and palaces of the Eaſt, Let us 
ce recolle& what we have ſaid before of the form 
e of government of the Hebrews. The Supreme 


« being was equally their God and King. The 


<< tabernacle was erected with a view to anſwer 
ce to that double title, The Iſraelites went there 
e ſometimes to dere the r and ſome- 
times 


my 


1 The NATURE of 


the illumined canopy of heaven; — the 
covering of the tabernacle, and the veil 
of the temple at Jeruſalem, were repre- 
ſentations of the celeſtial hemiſphere, and 
were © of blue, of crimſon, and purple ;” 
and ſuch is the covering of the lodge.* 
— As an emblem of God's power, his 
goodneſs, omnipreſence, and eternity, 
the lodge is adorned with the image of 

£ N the 


te times to receive the orders of their ſovereign, 
« preſent in a ſenſible manner in the preſence of 


“ his peeple. I think then we ought to look upon 
© the tabernacle, as a work which God would 
« have, that the ſtructure ſhould have relation 
< with the edifices deſtined in the Eaſt, whether 
for the worſhip of the Gods, or the habitation 
« of Kings. The whole conſtruction of the taber- 
& nacle preſented moreover, the model of an edi- 
« fice, regular and diſtributed with much ſkil], 
« All the dimenſions and proportions appeared to 
* have beeen obſerved with care, and Perfectly 


«© well adapted. 2 
1 | 2 GoGUET., 


* 2 Chron, iii. 14. And * made the veil of 
© blue, and purple, and crimſon, and fine linen, 


and wrought cherubims thereon.” | __ ., 
See alſo Joſephus. 
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the SUN * which he ordained to ariſe 
from the Eaſt, and open the day; thereby 


calling forth the people of the earth to 
F4. their 


* Beſides what is already noted touching the 
„ Amonian rights and the worſhip of the ſun, the 
* doctrine of the Magians was, the Original 
Intelligence, who is the firſt principle of all 
* things, diſcovers himſelf to the mind and un- 
5 derſtanding only, but he hath placed the /n as 
& his image in the viſible univerſe, and the beams 
te of that bright luminary are but a faint copy of 
„the glory that ſhines in the higher heavens.” 
It appears to the man ſtudying nature, that the 
ſun is the moſt probable place in the univerſe for 
the throne of the Deity; from whence are diffuſed 
throughout creation, light and heat : a ſubtle 
e/ence inexhaufting, and ſelf-ſubſilting — convey- 
ing, or in themſelves being, the operative ſpirits 
which conduct the works of God through all the 
field of nature. 

Pſalm civ. 1. Bleſs the Lord, O my ſoul. O 
« Lord, my God, thou art very great, thou art 
ce cloathed with honour and majeſty.” _ 

Ver. 2. Who covereſt thyſelf with light, as 
* with a garment.” 

Ver. 3. Who maketh the clouds his chariot, 
« who walketh upon the wings of the wind.“ 

Ver. 4. Who maketh his angels ſpirits, and 515 


* miniſters a flaming fire.” 
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their worſhip, and exerciſe in the walks 
of virtue. 


The great author of all hath given the 
MOON to govern the night; a fit ſeaſon 


| for ſolemn meditation. — When the la- 
l bours of the day are ended, and man's 
if mind is abſtracted from the cares of 
if * life, then it is for our ſouls recreation 
|! to walk forth, with contemplative mind, 


to read the great works of the Almighty 
in the ſtarry firmament, and in the innu- 
merable worlds which are governed by 


1 


| 
. his will; and thence to meditate on his ? 
1 omnipotence. - Our thoughts returning 7 
| | 5% 7 0 from 3 


0 O majeſtic night * 
« Nature's great anceſtor ! day's elder born! 
« And fated to ſurvive the tranſient ſun ! 


l x « By mortals, and immortals, ſeen with awe ! 

1 «« A ſtarry crown thy raven brow adorns, 

1 An azure zone thy waiſt; clouds in heav'n's loom 
if «© Wrought thro' varieties of ſhape and ſhade, 

{10 In ample folds of drapery divine, 

if « Thy flowing mantle form, and heav'n throughout 
1 * Voluminouſly pour thy pompous train. 

þ 7. Thy gloomy grandeurs (nature's moſt auguſt 
i « Inſpiring aſpect) claim a grateful verſe; 

{li % And like a ſable curtain ſtarr'd with gold, 

| | © Drawn o'er my labours paſt ſhall cloſe the ſcene !”? 
60 Young's Night T houghts. 
60 
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from this glorious ſcene towards our- 


ſelves, we diſcern the diminutiveneſs of 
man, and by a natural inference, confeſs 
the benevolence of that God, who re- 


gardeth us (ſuch minute atoms) in the 
midſt of his mighty works; whoſe UNI- 
VERSAL LOVE is thus divinely ex- 


preſſed, that not a ſparrow ſhall fall 


ce without your father; but the very hairs 
<« of your head are all numbered.” 


When the world was under the hands 


of her great architect, ſhe remained dark 
and without form ; but the divine fiat 
was no ſooner pronounced, than behold 
there was light creation was delivered 

| from 


1 1 


fd 
— 


* Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou deep, 
& peace, 
« Said then th' omnific word, your diſcord end: 
« Nor tay'd, but on the wings of cherubim 
« Uplifted. in paternal glory rode 
% Far into Chavs, and the world unborn; 
% For Chaos heard his voice: him all his train 
« Follow'd in bright proceſſion, to behold 


Creation and the wonders of his might. 


« Then ſtay'd the fervid wheels, and in his hand 
ce He took the golden compaſſes, prepar'd 
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from darkneſs, and the ſun ſhot forth in- 


ſtantaneous rays over the face of the 


earth.— He gave that great conſtellation 


to the eſpouſal of nature, and vegetation 
ſprang from the embrace; the moon 
yielded her influence to the waters, and 


attraction begat the tides. 
Re- 


— — 


In God's eternal ſtore, to circumſcribe 

« This univerſe and all created things: 

« One foot he center'd, and the other turn'd » 
% Round thro' the vaſt profundity obſcure, 


4 And ſaid, thus far extend, thus far thy bounds, 


«© This be thy juſt circumference, © world. 
Let there be Light, ſaid God, and forthwith light 

« Ethereal, firſt of things, quinteſſence pure | 

« Sprung from the deep, and from her native eaſt 

« To journey thro? the aery gloom began, 

«© Spher'd in a radiant cloud, for yet the Sun 

« Was not; ſhe in a cloudy tabernacle 

« Sojourn'd the while. 

| Thus was the firſt day ev'n and morn : 

«« Nor paſt uncelebrated, nor unſung 

«« By the czleſtial quires, when orient Light 

« Exhaling firſt from darkneſs they beheld 


« Birth-day of heaven and earth; with joy and ſhout 


„The hollow univerſal orb they fill'd, 
« And touch'd their golden W and hymning 
4 prais'd 
cc God and his works, Crna him they ſung. 
Milton s Par. Loſt. 
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nemembering the wonders in the be- 
ginning, we claiming the auſpicious coun- 
tenance of heaven on our virtuous deeds; 
aſſume the figures of the SUN and 
MOON, as emblematical of the great 
LIGHT OF TRUTH diſcoverd to the 


firſt men; and thereby implying, that as 
true maſons, we ſtand redeemed from 


darkneſs, and are become the ſons of 


_ LIGHT: acknowledging in our profeſ- 
fion, our adoration of him, who gave 


LIGHT unto his works. Let us then 
by our practice and conduct in life ſhew, 


that we carry our emblems worthily ; 


and as the children of LIGHT, that we 
have turned our backs on works of 
DARKNESS, OBSCENITY and DRUN- . 
KENNESS, HATRED and MALICE, 
SATAN and his DOMINIONS ; prefer- 
ring CHARITY, BENEVOLENCE, JUS- 


TICE, TEM PERANCE, CHASTITY, 


and BROTHERLY LOVE, as the ac- 


ceptable ſervice on which the GREAT 


MASTER OF ALL, from his beatitude, 
looks down with approbation, 


The 
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The fame divine hand, pouring forth 
bounteous gifts, which hath bleſſed us 
with the ſight of his glorious works in 
the heavens, hath alſo ſpread the earth 


with a beauteous carpet: he hath wrought 


it in various colours; fruits and flowers, 
paſtures and meads, golden furrows of 
corn, and ſhady dells, mountains {kirted 
by nodding foreſts, and valleys flowing 


with milk and honey :—he hath wrought 


it © as it were in moſaic work,” giving 
a pleaſing variety to the eye of man: 
he hath poured upon us his gifts, in 


abundance ; not only the neceſſaries of 


life, but alſo wine to gladden the heart 
© of man, and oll to give him a chearful 


* countenance:” and that he might ſtill 


add beauty to the ſcene of life wherein 


he hath placed us, his ' highly-favoured 


creatures, he hath ſkirted and bordered 
the earth with the ocean; — for the wiſe 
Creator having made man in his own 
image, not meaning in the likeneſs of his 
perſon, but ſpiritually, by breathing into 


his noſtrils the breath of life, and inſpi- 


ring him with that reſemblance of the di- 
vinity, 
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the LODGE. 93 
vinity, AN INTELLECTUAL SPIRIT. 
He ſkirted the land with the ocean, not 
only for that ſalubrity which ſhould be 
derived from its agitation, but alſo that 
to the genius of man, a communication 
ſhould be opened to all the quarters of 
the earth; and that by mutual inter- 
courſe, men might unite in mutual good 
works, and all become as members of 
one ſociety. Theſe ſubjects are repre- 
ſented in the flooring of the lodge. 


The univerſe is the TEMPLE of the 
Deity whom we ſerve: =<WISDOM, 
STRENGTH, and BEAUTY are about 
his throne, as the pillars of his works; 
for his wiſdom is infinite, his ſtrength is 
in omnipotence, and beauty ſtands forth 
through all his creation in ſymmetry and 
order: — he hath ſtretched forth the hea- 
vens as a canopy, and the earth he hath 
planted as his footſtool: —he crowns his 
temples with the ſtars, as with a diadem, 
and in his hand he extendeth the power 
and the glory: — the SUN and MOON 
are meſſengers of his will, and all his law 
is CONCORD. — The -pillars ſupporting 

Is. ME 


1 
1 
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the lodge are repreſentative of theſe di- 
vine powers. 


A LODGE, where perfect maſons are 


aſſembled, repreſents theſe works of the 
Deity. 


We place the ſpiritual lodge in the vale 
of JEHOSOPHAT, implying thereby, 
that the principles of maſonry are derived 


from the knowledge of God, and are 
eſtabliſhed in the JUDGMENT OF THE 


LORD; the literal tranſlation of the 
word JEHOSOPHAT, from the Hebrew 
tongue, being no other than thoſe expreſs 
words. — The ang. hills * and loweſt 

vallies 


* « At length to beautify thoſe holy hills, the 
T places of the idolatrous worſhip, they beſet them 
«« with trees, and hence came the conſecration of 
« groves and woods, from which their idols many 
« times were named. At laſt ſome choice and 


e ſele& trees began to be conſecrated. Thoſe 


« French Magi termed Dryadæ worſhipped the oak, 
* in Greek termed Apu;, and thence had their 


«© names. —The Etrurians worſhipped an holm- 


© tree:—and amongſt the Celtz, a tall oak was 


e the idol or image of Jupiter. 
% Among 


— "80 
- 
a,” 


1 
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vallies were from the earlieſt times eſ- | 


teemed ſacred, and it was ſuppoſed the 


ſpirit of God was peculiarly diffuſive in 
thoſe places; — Ezekiel xliii. 12. Upon 
ce the top of the mountain, the whole li- 
«© mit thereof round about ſhall be moſt 
holy.“ It is ſaid in the Old Teſtament, 
that the ſpirit of God buried Moſes in a 
valley in the land of Moab ; implying 
that from divine influence he was in- 
terred in ſuch hallowed retirement.—On. 
Flyah's tranſlation, the ſons of the pro- 
phets ſaid to Eliſha, © behold now there 
« be with thy ſervants fifty ſtrong men; 
let them go, we pray thee, and ſeek 
ce thy maſter, leaſt peradventure the ſpirit 
* of the Lord hath taken him up, and 
“ caſt him upon ſome mountain, or into 

3 % ſome 


6— — — 


CO 


«© Among the Iſraelites, the idolatry began un- 
« der the Judges Othniel and Ehud, Judg. iii. 7. 
e and at the laſt it became ſo common in Iſrael, 
te that they had pecnliar prieſts, whom they 
e termed prophets of the grove, 1 Kings xvii. 19. 


ee and idols of the grove; that is peculiar idols, 


© unto whom their groves were conſecrated, 
« 2 Kings xxi. 7. 2 Chron. xv. 16. 


Godwyn's Moſes and Aaron, 
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« ſome valley.” Hence was derived the 
* veneration paid to ſuch places in the 
earlieſt ages, and hence the ſacred groves 
of the Eaſterns and Nruids.— They choſe 
thoſe ſituations for their public worſhip, 
conceiving that the preſence of the Deity 
would hallow them: they ſet up their 
altars there, and ſhadowed them with 
groves, that there, as it was with Adam, 
they might © hear the voice of the Lord 
© God walking in the garden.“ 


In the corruption and ignorance of 
after ages, theſe hallowed places were pol- 
lated with idolatry* ;—the unenlightened 
mind miſtook the type for the origi- 
nal, and could not diſcern the light from 


darkneſs; —the ſacred groves and hills 
became 


— WT OI. nts... Ac. hea at wy © wo eas Fl 


* e The vulgar loſing fight of the emblematical 
e ſipnification, which was not readily underſtood, 
« but by poets and philoſophers, took up with the 
« plain figures as real divinities. Stones erected 
© as monuments of the dead, became the place 
« where poſterity paid their venerations to the 
© memory of the deceaſed. —This increaſed into 
« a peculiarity, and at length became an object 


« of worſhip.” 
| Lord Kames's Sketches of Man. 


che Lanes 


became objects of enthuſiaſtic bigotry 
and ſuperſtition; the devotees bowed 
down to the oaken log, and the graven 
image of the ſun, as being divine. Some 
preſerved themſelves from the corruptions 
of the times, and we find thoſe ſages and 
ſele& men, to whom were committed, and 
who retained, the light of underſtanding 
and truth, unpolluted with the fins of 
the world, under the denomination of 
magi among the Perſians; wiſemen, ſouth- 
ſayers, and aſtrologers among the Cal- 
deans; philoſophers among the Greeks 
and Romans; bramins among the In- 
dians ; druids and bards among the Bri- 
tons; and with the choſen people of God 
SOLOMON ſhone forth in the fulneſs of 

human wiſdom. | 


The MASTER of each lodge ſhould 
found his government in CONCORD 
AND UNIVERSAL LOVE; for as the 
Great Architect moves the ſyſtems with 
his finger, and touches the ſpheres with 
harmony, ſo that the morning ſtars to- 
gether ſing the ſongs of gratitude, and 
the floods clap their hands, amidſt the 
invariable beauties of ORDER ; ſo ſhould 

G . 
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we, rejoicing, be of one accord, and of 
one law; in unanimity, in charity, and 
in affection; moving by one unchanging 
ſyſtem, and actuated by one principle, in 
rectitude of manners. 


A MASON, ſitting the member of a 
lodge, claiming theſe emblems, as the 
teſtimonies of his order, ought at that 
inſtant to transfer his thoughts to the 
auguſt ſcene which is there initiated; and 
remember that he then appears profeſſing 
himſelf A MEMBER OF THE GREAT A 
TEMPLE OF THE UNIVERSE, to y 
obey the laws of the MIGHTY MAS- ; 
TER OF ALL, in whoſe preſence he 
ſeeks to be approved. 


The antient record which I have before 


"Wy quoted, expreſſes that the firſt maſons 
Wo received their KNOWLEDGE from God; 
WW by which means they are endowed with 


4 the due underſtanding of what is pleaſing 
4 to him, and the only true method of pro- 
0 pagating. their doctrines. 


The few who remained uncorrupted 


with the ſins of nations, and who ſerved 
ks e 
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the ONLY AND TRUE GOD, deſpiſed 
the fables and follies of idolaters : others 
who were emerging from the ignorance 
2nd blindneſs in which they had been 
overwhelmed, contemplated on the won- 
ders diſplayed in the face of nature, and 
traced the Divinity through the walks of 
his power, and his mighty deeds.—CON- 
TEMPLATION at firſt went forth ad- 
miring, but yet without comprehenſion 
from whence all things had their ex- 
iſtence: Contemplation returned, glow- 
ing with conviction, that one great ORI- 
GINAL, of infinite power, of infinite 
intelligence, and of benevolence without 
bounds, was the maſter of all.— They be- 
held him in his works, they read his Ma- 
jeſty in the heavens, and diſcovered his 
miracles in the deep: every plant that 
painted the face of nature, and every 
thing having the breath of life, deſcribed 
his preſence and his power.—Such men 
were afterwards made known to the en- 
lightened, and were united with them in 

the perfection of TRUTHX, 
"EY wy As 


— 


* «© 'Thus (as our noble author ſays) through a 


long maze of errors, man arrived at true reli- 
| cc gion 
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As the ſervants of ONE G OD, our 
predeceflors profeſſed the temple, wherein 
the Deity approved to be ſerved, was not 
of the work of men's hands.— In this the 
Druids copied after them: — the univerſe 
they confeſſed was filled with his pre- 
ſence, and he was not hidden from the 
moſt diſtant quarters of creation : they 
looked upwards to the heavens as his 
throne, and whereſoever under the ſun 
they worſhipped, they regarded them- 
ſelves as being in the dwelling-place of 
the Divinity, from whole eye nothing 
was concealed. —The antients not only 
refrained from building temples, but held 
it utterly unlawful ſo to do; becauſe they 
thought no temple ſpacious enough for 
the SUN, the great ſymbol of the Deity. 
Mundus univerſus eſt templum ſolis“ 
was their maxim; they thought it pro- 

2 fane 


z 
6 "IR * 
— 
— 
2 


« gion; acknowledging but one Being ſupreme 
in power, intelligence, and benevolence. who 
*© created all other beings, to whom all other be- 
* ings are ſubjected, and who directs every event 
«« toanſwer the beſt purpoſes.” 

Lord Kames's Sketches of Man. 
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fane to ſet limits to the infinity of the 
Deity ; — when, in later ages, they built 
temples, they left them open to the hea- 
vens, and unroofed. — 


The TRUE BELIEVERS, in order to 
withdraw and diſtinguiſh themſelves from 

the reſt of mankind, eſpecially the 1dola- 
ters with whom they were ſurrounded, 
adopted emblems and myſtic devices, to- 
gether with certain diſtinguiſhing princi- 
ples, whereby they ſhould be known to 
each other, and alfo certify that they 
were ſervants of that GOD, in whoſe 
hands all creation exiſted. By theſe means 
they alſo protected themſelves from perſe- 

cution, and their FAITH from the ridi- 
cule of the incredulous vulgar.—To this 
end, when they rehearſed the principles of 
their profeſſion, they pronounced “ that 
they were worſhipers in that TEMPLE, 
« whoſe bounds were from the diſtant 
quarters of the univerſe; whoſe height 
* was no otherwiſe limited than by the 
«© heavens, and whoſe depth was founded 
on that axis, on which the revolutions 
of the ſtarry zodiac were performed.” 
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The Egyptians were the firſt people 
known to us, who in the early ages of 
the world, after the flood, advanced to 
any high degree of knowledge in AS- 
FTRONOMY, ARTS, AND SCIENCES: 
—theſe were the means of diſcovering to 
them the exiſtence of the Divinity, and 
they worthipped the author of thoſe ſub- 
hme works which they contemplated ;— 
but through national prejudices, ſoon 
began to repreſent the attributes of the 
Deity in ſymbols; and as the vilible ope- 


_ rations of his omnipotence were chiefly 


expreſſed in the powers of the ſun and 
moon, whoſe influence they perceived 
through all the field of nature, they 
depicted the Deity. by thoſe heavenly 
bodies, and at length, under the names 
of OSIRIS and ISIS, adured the GOD 


OF NATUREX. 
AS 


— 


* Dr Owen diyides the whole of idolatrous 
worſhip into Sabai/m and Hellzniſm; the former 
conſiſts in the worfhip of the Sun, Moon, and Stars, 
and the hoſt of heaven (which only is to my pre- 


' ſent purpoſe), which it is probable a few ages 


after 


4 
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As we derived many of our myſteries, 
and moral principles, from the doctrines 
of PYTHAGORAS, who had acquired 

+ 4 his 


—— 8 


after the flood had its beginning. Dr Prideaux ſays, 
ce the true religion which Noah taught his poſte- 
e rity, was that which Abraham practiſed, the 
« worſhiping of one. God, the ſupreme governor 
« of all things, through a Mediator, Men could 
« not determine what eſſence contained this power 
© of mediation, no clear revelation being then 
* made of the Mediator whom God appointed, be- 
© cauſe as yet he had not been manife/ted in the 
* world, they look upon them to addreſs him by 
© mediators of their own chuſing; and their no- 
ee tion of the Sun, Moon, and Stars being, that 
they were Habitations of Intelligencies, which 
© animated the orbs in the ſame manner as the 
% ſoul animates the body of man, and were cauſes 
« of their motion; and that theſe intelligencies 
« were of a middle ſort between God and them : 
* they thought theſe the propereſt things to be 
« Mediators between God and them; and there- 
« fore the planets being the neareſt of all the hea- 
«« yenly bodies, and generally looked on to have 
te the greateſt influence on this world, they made 
« choice of them m the firſt place, as their Gods? 
e mediators, who were to mediate with the Su. 
« preme God for them, and to procure from him 
<«© mercies and favours, which they prayed for.” 
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Egyptian theology in an early age, it is 
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his learning in Egypt, and others from 
the Phcoenicians, who had received the 


not 


— —— 


Herodotus ſays that O/iris and Iſis were two great 
deities of the Egyptians; and almoſt the whole 
mythology of that antient people is included in 
what their prieſts fabled of them. Plutarch con- 
ceives, that by Oris the Sur is to be underſtood, 
and this Macrobius confirms, adding that MHris in 
the Egyptian language ſignifies many-eyed and Ie 


the antient, or the Moon. Ofiris, according to 


Banter, is the ſame as Miſraim, the ſon of Cham, 
who peopled Egypt ſome time after the deluge. 
And Dr Cumberland, Biſhop of Peterborough, 
fays Miſraim, the ſon of Cham, grand child of 
Neah, was the firſt king of Egypt, and founder of 
their monarchy; and that ri, was an appro- 
priated title, fignifying the prince, and is is 
1hah his wife. Diodorus Siculus, who has tranſ— 
mitted down to us with great care the moſt an- 
tient traditions of the Egyptians, aſſerts this prince 
is the ſame with Menues, the firſt king of Egypt. 
Perhaps at his apotheoſis his name was changed 
to that of fris, according to ſome hiſtorians. As 
the images of iris were very reſplendent to re- 
preſent the beams of light from the Sur, ſo in 
their hymns of praiſe, they celebrate him as reſt- 
ing in the boſom of the Sun. 

From the authority of Barier, and other hiſto- 


rians, we learn, that the gods of the Egyptians 
were 


* 


F 
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not to be wondered that we ſhould 


adopt Egyptian ſymbols, to repreſent or 
expreſs the attributes of the Divinity. 


/ 


The 


— 


were adopted by the Phœænicians; that their hee. 
legy was propagated by the Phenicians into the 
Eaſt, and in the Weſt; and ſome traces of them 
are found in almoſt every and of the Mediter- 
ranean. | : 


In Syria we find the ſame theology, the ſun un- 


der the name of Adonis, and the moon of Aſbtaroth. 
The feſtival of Adonis is mentioned in Baruch, 


chap. vii. 30, 31. The prieſts of the city ſat in 


their temples uncovered and ſhaven, and mourn- 
ing as at a feaſt for the dead. — The prophet 
complains that Solomon went after Aßhtaroth, and 
ater Melcom, the abomination of the Ammonites. 

The Chaldeans and Babylomians paid adoration 
to Fire, and held the Sabaiſm worſhip.—The Per- 
ſians worſhipped the Sun and Fire. 

St Cyril, writing on the Pythagorian principles, 
ſays, We ſee plainly that Pythagoras maintained 
„that there was but one God, the original and 
«« caule of all things, who enlightens every thing, 
« animates every thing, and from whom every 
« thing proceeds, who has given being to all 
« things, and is the ſource of all motion.“ 


Pythagoras thus defines the Divinity : God 


eis neither the object of ſenſe nor ſubje@ to paſ- 
| ſion : 
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The Pythagorian ſyſtem of philoſophy, 


alſo points out to us a reaſon for the 
ſigure of the SUN being introduced into 


the lodge, as being the centre of the pla- 
netary ſyſtem which he taught, as well 
as the emblem of the Deity which he 


ſerved. — This grand Mceovpario was Aa 


ſymbol expreſſing the firſt and greateſt 
principle of his doctrines.—This was alſo 
a re- 


« ſion; but inviſible, purely intelligible, and ſu- 


« premely intelligent. In his body he is like the 
light, and in his ſou] he reſembles Truth. He is 
© the univerſal ſpirit that pervades and diffuſes 
te itſelf over all nature. All beings receive their 
life from him. There is but one -z/y God, who 
6 1s not, as ſome are apt to imagine, ſeated above 
te the world, beyond the orb of the univerſe ; but 
« being all in himſelf, he ſees all the beings that 
„ inhabit his immenſity. He is the ſole principle, 
e the light of heaven, the father of all; he pro- 
% duces every thing, he orders and diſpoſes every 
66 thing ; he is the en, the liſe, and the mo- 


«« tion of all beings.” 
Plutarch ſays, ** Ofrris is neither the Sow; nor 


„ the Water, nor the Earth, nor the Heaven; but 


« whatever there is in nature well diſpoſed, well 
«« regulated, good and perfe d, all that is the image 


60 27 Jſiris.“ 
Seneca 


onal 
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a repreſentation of the Abrax which go- 
verned the ſtellary world and our diurnal 
revolutions. 


In the books of Hermes Iriſmegiſtus, 
who was an Egyptian, and ſaid to be 
contemporary with Abraham's grandfa- 
ther, is this remarkable paſlage ; ſpeak- 
ing of the Deity he ſays, © But if thou 
“ wilt ſee him, conſider and underſtand 
« the ſun, conſider the courſe of the 


*© moon, conſider the order of the ſtars.” 
— Oh 


— — 


Seneca the ſtoĩc fays, « Tis of very little con- 
« ſequence by what name ycu call 2% fir/? nature, 


and the divine reaſon that preſides over the uni- 


« verſe, and fills all the parts of it—he is till 
ce the ſame Cd. He is called Jupiter Strator, not 
« as hiſtorians ſay, becauſe he ſtopped the flying 
ce armies of the Romans, but becauſe he is the 
« conſtant ſupport of all beings. —They call him 
% Fate, becauſe he is the firſt cauſe on which all 
* others depend. We ſtoics ſometimes call him 
« Father Bacchus, becauſe he is the univerſal lite 
e that animates nature; — Hercules, becauſe his 
e power. is 1nvincible ;— Mercury, becauſe he is 
« the eternal reaſon, order, and wiſdom. You 


„ may give him as many names as you pleaſe, 


« provided you allow but ene ſole principle, every 


ec where preſent,” 
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—*< Oh thou unſpeakable, unutterable, 
eto be praiſed with ſilence.” 


From hence we are naturally led to 


perceive the origin of the Egyptian ſym- 


bolization, and the reaſon for their 
adopting thoſe objects, as expreſſive of 


the might, majeſty, and omnipreſence of 


the Deity®. 


Poſterity, to record the wife doctrines 
and religious principles of the firſt pro- 
feflors of the true worthip, have adopted 
theſe deſcriptions of the lodge in which 
they aſſemble; and maintain thoſe reli- 

| gious 


8 


* The learned Dr Stukeley, ſpeaking of Stone- 
henge, fays he took his dimenſions of this monu- 
ment by the Hebrew, Phoenician, or Egyptian 
cubit, being twenty inches and three-fourths of 
an inch Engliſh meaſure. He dates this erection 
from the time of Cambyſe's invaſion of Egypt, be- 
fore the time of building the ſecond temple at Jeru- 
ſalem, at an æra when the Phoanician trade was 


at its height; and he preſumes that when the 


prieſts fled from Egypt under the cruelties com- 
mitted by that invader, they diſperſed themſelves 
to diſtant parts of the world, and introduced their 
learning, arts, and relizion among the druids in 
Britain, | 
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gious tenets which nature dictates, grati- 


tude to him under whom we exiſt; and 


working in the acceptable ſervice of him, 


who rejoiceth in the upright man. 


As ſuch it is to be a FREE MASON; 
—as ſuch is A LODGE OF MASONS; 
—as ſuch are the principles of this ſo- 
ciety ;—as theſe were the original inſtitu- 
tions of our BROTHERHOOD, let the 
ignorant laugh on, and the wicked ones 
ſcoff.— And that theſe are true ſolu- 


tions of our EMBLEMS. I am convinced 


myſelf; and with humble deference to 
the reſt of my brethren, offer them for 
their attention. 


LEC- 
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The Furniture F the Lodge. 


T is with pleafure I purſue the duty I 
have impoſed upon myſelf, to give 
ſolutions of the MYSTERIES in MA- 


SONRY; which to minds inattentive to 
the real import of the objects in their view, 


might remain undiſcovered; and the pro- 
feſſor of maſonry might paſs on, without 
receiving a juſt ſenſe of thoſe dignities 


which he hath aflumed. 


I have defined what 1s intended to be 
repreſented by a LODGE, and its origin 
and nature; it is now my duty, to diſco- 
ver to you the import of the FURNI:E 
TURE OF A LODGE. 


As 
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As SOLOMON at JERUSALEM car- 
ried into the Jewiſh temple all the veſſels 
and inſtruments requiſite for the ſervice 
of TEHOVAH, according to the law of 
his people; ſo we MASONS, as workers 
in moral duties, and as ſervants of the 
GREAT ARCHITECT of the world, 
have placed in our view, thoſe emblems 
which ſhould conſtantly remind us of 
what we are, and what 1s required of us. 


The third emanation of ABRAX, in 
the Gnoſtic hierarchy, was PHRON MX- 
SIS, the emblem of PRUDENCE, which is 
the firſt and moſt exalted object that de- 
mands our attention, in the lodge: —it is 
placed in the centre, ever to be preſent 
to the eye of the maſon, that his heart 
may be attentive to her dictates, and 
ſtedfaſt in her laws; — for PRUDENCE 
is the rule of all VIRTUES ;—pru- 
dence 1s the path which leads to every 
degree of propriety ; —prudence is the 
channel where ſelf-approbation flows for 
_ ever;—ſhe leads us forth to worthy ac- 


tions, and as a BLAZING STAR, en- 
| lightneth 
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lightneth us through the dreary and 
darkſome paths of this life. 


VIRTUE by moraliſts is defined to be 
ce that ſtedfaſt eee. and firm will of 
« doing thoſe things which nature hath 
& dictated to us, as the beſt and moſt ſa- 
& lutary ;—a habit of the ſoul by which 
* mankind are inclined to do the things 
cc which are upright and good, and to 
e avoid thoſe that are evil.”—In ſhort, 
virtue 1s moral honeſty and good prin- 
ciples. 


Of the VIRTUES of which PR U- 
' DENCE is the rule, three are called Car- 
dinal Virtues, of which, moſt properly, a 
Maſon {ſhould be pollefied, <F OR T1- 
TUDE, TEMPERANCE and JUSTICE; 
for without theſe, the name of MASON is 
an empty title, and but a painted bubble. 


That FORTITUDE muſt be the cha- 
racteriſtic of a maſon, I need not argue; 
by which, in the midſt of preſſing evils, 
he 1s enabled always to do that which 

| 18 
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is a greeable to the dictates of right rea- 
ton. | : 


TEMPERANCE alſo muſt be: one of 
his principles, being a moderating or re- 
ſtraining of our affections and paſſions, 
eſpecially in SOBRIETY AND CHAS- 
TITY.—We regard TEMPERANCE, 
under the various definitions of moraliſts, 
as conſtituting honeſty, decency, and baſh- 
fulneſs; and in its potential parts, inſti- 
tuting meekneſs, clemency, and modeſty. 


We profeſs JUSTICE as dictating to 
us to do right to all, and to yield to we 
man what beenden to him. 


The CARDINAL VIRTUES, Pru- 
dence, Fortitude, Temperance, and Juſ- 
tice, hold in their train the inferior powers 
of Peace, Concord, Quietneſs, Liberty, 
Safety, Honor, Felicity, Piety, and Cha- 
rity, with many others which were a- 
dored by the antients in thoſe ages, 
when they confounded mythology with 
the worſhip of the Divinity.— Within the 
ſtarry girdle of PRUDENCE all the vir- 
tues are enfolded. 


1 9 . * as 1 4 * 
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We may apply this EMBLEM to 2 


{till more religious import; — it may be 
ſaid to repreſent the STAR which led 
the wiſe men to BETHLEHEM, pro- 
claiming to mankind the nativity of 
THE SON OF GOD, and here conduct- 
ing our ſpiritual progreſs to the author 
of REDEMPTION. 


As the fteps of man are trod in the va- 
rious and uncertain incidents of life; as 
our days are chequered with a ſtrange 
contrariety of events, and our paſſage 
through this exiſtence, though ſometimes 
attended with proſperous circumſtances, 
is often beſet by a multitude of evils; 
hence is the LODGE furniſhed with 
MOSAIC WORK, to remind us of the 
precariouſneſs of our ſtate on earth; 


to-day our feet tread in proſperity, to- 


morrow we totter on the uneven paths 
of WEAKNESS, TEMPTATION, and 


ADVERSITY.— Whilt this emblem is 
before us, we are inſtructed to boaſt of 


nothing ;—to have compaſſion and give 
aid to thoſe who are in adverſity ; —to 
walk uprightly, and with humility ;—for 

ſuck 


% een avs 
ſach is this exiſtence, that there is no 
ſtation in which pride can be ſtably 
founded: —all men in birth and in the 

ave are on the level Whilſt we tread 
on this MOSAIC WORK, let our ideas 
return to the original which it copies; 
and let every maſon act as the dictates of 
reaſon prompt him, TO LIVE IN BRO- 
THERLY LOVE. 


As more immediate guides for a FREE 
MASON, the lodge is furniſhed with un- 
erring rules, whereby he ſhall form his 
conduct ;—THE BOOK of his law is laid 
before him, that he may not ſay through 
ignorance he erred ;—whatever the great 
ARCHITECT of the world hath dictated 
to mankind, as the mode in which he 
would be ſerved, and the path in which 
he is to tread to obtain his approbation; 
—whatever precepts he hath adminiſtred, 
and with whatever laws he hath inſpired 
the ſages of old, the fame are faithfully 
comprized in THE BOOK OF THE 
LAW of MASONRY. That book, which 
is never cloſed in any lodge, reveals the 
duties which the great MASTER of all 
cxatts from us; — open to every. eye, 

| H 2 | com- 
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comprehenſible to every mind; then ho 
ſhall ſay among us, that he knoweth not 


the acceptable ſervice ? | 


But as the frailty of human nature 


 wageth war with truth, and man's infir- 


mities ſtruggle with his virtues; to aid 
the conduct of every maſon, the maſter 
holdeth the COMPASS, hmiting the dif- 


tance, progreſs, and circumference of 


the work : he dictateth the manners, he 
giveth the direction of the deſign, and 
delineateth each portion and part of the 


labour; aſſigning to each his province 


and his order. And ſuch is his maſter- 


ſhip, that each; part, when aſunder, ſeem- 
eth irregular and without form; yet when. 


put together, like the building of the 
TEMPLE at JERUSALEM, 1s connected 
and framed in true ſymmetry, beauty, 
and order. 


The moral implication of which is, that 
the MASTER in his lodge fits dictating. 
thoſe. ſalutary laws, for the regulation 
thereof, as his prudence directs; aſſigning 
to each brother his proper province; 
limiting the raſhneſs of ſome, and cir- 


cum- 
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cumſcribing the imprudence of others; 


reſtraining all licentiouſneſs and drunken- 
neſs, diſcord and malice, envy and re- 
proach: and promoting brotherly love, 
morality, charity, benevolence, cordiality, 
and innocent mirth; that the aſſembly of 
the brethren may be- with order, har- 
mony, and love. 


Jo try the works of eyery maſon, the 
SOU ARE 1s preſented, as the probation of 
his life, proving, whether his manners 
are regular and uniform; for maſons 
ſhould be of one principle and one rank, 
without the diſtinctions of pride and 
pageantry: intimating, that from high 
to low, the minds of maſons ſhould be 
inclined to good works, above which no 


man ſtands exalted by his fortune. 


But ſuperior to all, the LODGE is 
furniſhed with, three LUMINARIES *; . 
13 I 38 


” $ 1 * 
n 3 
_ — 
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The particular attention paid by the antients 
to the Element of Fire is in no wiſe to be won. 
dered at, when we conſider, that when ever the 
1 deigned to reveal himſelf to the human fen- 
| it Was under this element. 


Exodus 
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as the golden candleftick in the taber- 
nacle of Moſes was at once emblematical 
of the ſpirit of God, whereby his choſen 
people were enlightned, and prophetical 
of the churches ; or otherwiſe, as Joſe- 
phus fays, repreſentative of the planets 


and the powerful works of God: fo our 


three 


— 


Exodus iii. 2. And the als of 2 = ap- 
&« peared unto him in a ffame of fire ont of the 
* midſt of a buſh: and he looked, and behol4 
<© the buſh burned with * and the bufh was not 
« conſumed.” 

Ver. 4. © God called unto * out of the miĩdſt 
ce of the buſh, and ſaid, Moſes, Moſes.” “ 

Chap. xii. 21. And the Lerd went before 


_ «© them by day i in a pillar of a cloud, to lead them 
« the way; and by night in a pillar of Are to give 
c them light: to go by day and night.“ Hr 


Chap. xix. 16. There were thunders and light: 
% hingt, and a thick cloud upon the mount.” 
Ver. 28 *<© And Mount Sinai was altogether on 


TH ſmoke, becauſe the Loxp deſcended upon it 


% In fire.” 
Chap. xviv. 17. And the ſight of the glory of 


« the Lord was like devouring fire on the top of 


ei the mount, in the eyes of the children of Iſrael.” 
Chap. xxix. 43. And there I will meet with 
c the children of Iſrael, and the tabernacle ſhall 


« be ſancuked by my glory.” wh p 
Numb. 
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three LIGHTS ſhew to us the three great 
ſtages of maſonry, the knowledge and 
worſhip of the God of nature in the 
_ purity of Eden - the ſervice under the 

Moſaic law, when diveſted of idolatry— 
and the chriſtian revelation: or otherwiſe 
our 5 8 are typical of the holy Trinity. 


H 4 As 


— 


Numb. ix. 16. That thou goeſt before them, 
ce by day time in a pillar of a cloud, and in a pil- 
lar / fire by night.“ | 

Deuteronomy v. 4. ©* The Lord talked with 
© you face to face in the mount, ont of the midſt 
_ $6 of phe fire.” 

Ver. 5. For ye were e afraid by reafon of the 
& fre, and went not up into the mount.“ 

Ver. 22. © Theſe words the Lord ſpake unto 
e all your aſſembly in the mount out of the midſt 
«© of the fire.” 

Ver. 23. For the mountain did burn with fre.“ 

Ver 24. And we have keard his voice out of 
c the midſt of the fire.” 

Ver. 26. For who is there of all fleſh that 
ec hath heard the voice of the living God, fpeaking 
© out of the midſt of the fire (as we have) and 
& lived.” 

To theſe may be added the ſhachina in the 
temple, 

It would from a kind of parity in circumſtances 
naturally follow, that men would look up to the 

Sur 
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Such is the furnitures of the lodge; 
ſuch are the principles dictated to us as 
maſons; let us rejoice in the exerciſe of 
thoſe excellencies, which ſhould ſet us 
above the rank of other men: and prove 
that we are brought out of darkneſs into 
light. — And let us ſhew our good works 
unto the world, that thro' our LIGHT 
ſo ſhining unto men, they may glorify 
the GREAT MAS TER OF THE UNI- 
Apen and therefore “ do JUSTICE 

K MERCY—and WALK HUM- 


66. BLI with their GOD,” 


KK 
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Sun, as the throne of the Divinity, from whence 
Bis miniſfring ſpirits diſpenſed his will to the dif- 
tant quarters of the univerſe. Fire became the 
general emblem of the Divinity in the eaftern na- 
tion. was in great eſteem with the Chaldeans and 
Perſiant. The Perſians uſed conſecrated fire as 
the emblem of the Supreme Being; to whom they 
would not build temples, or confine the Divinity 
to ſpace. The &herial fire was preſerved in the 
temple of the Jews, and in the tabernacle, with 
great reverence. | The druid prieſts in their wor- 
ſhip looked towards the Su, :—they retained many 
of the Ammonian rites:—they are ſaid to have 
made myſtical proceſſions round their conſecrated 
fires ſunwiſe, before they proceeded to ſacrifice, 
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They Apparel and | Jewel of Maſons. 

- ASONS, as one of theis firſt ſve 
ciples, profeſs INN OCENCE: 

they put on White apparel, as an emblem 

of that character, which beſpeaks purity 

of ſoul, guiltleſſneſs, and being harmleſs. 


11 


Me have the following paſſage in the 
Biographia Eccleſiaſtica: The antients 
« were alſo wont to put a white garment 
ee on the perſon baptized, to denote. his 
«© having put off the luſts of the fleſh, 


ce and his being cleanſed from his former 
66 fins, and that he had obliged himſelf to 


« maintain a life of unſpotted innocency. 
„ —Accordingly the baptized are both 


4 . 4 14 
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„ by the apoſtle and the Greek fathers 
| 15 frequently ſtiled p ,,, the EN- 
« LIGHTNED, becauſe they profeſſed 
« to be the children of light, and en- 
< gaged themſelves never to return again 
ce to the works of darkneſs*.—This white 
& garment uſed to be delivered to them 
ce with this ſolemn charge, Receive the 
* white and undefiled garment, and pro- 
er duce it without ſpot before the tribunal 
< of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that you may 
e obtain eternal life. Amen. They were 
« wont to wear theſe white garments for 
< the ſpace of a week after they were bap- 
“ tized, and then put them off and laid 
cc them up in the church, that they might 
© be kept as a witneſs againſt them, if they 
«< ſhould violate the baptiſmal covenant, 


- Whilſt the apron with which we are 
cloathed indicates a diſpolition of INNO- 
CENCE, and behes not the wearer's 
heart, let the 17 1 deride and ſcoff 

on: 


* 


* Iſaiah ix. 2. . The people that walked in 
«« darknels have ſeen a great light: they that dwell 
in the land of the ſhadow of death, upon them 


6 hath the light ſhined.”? 
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on: ſaperior. to the ridicule and , malice 
of the wicked, we will enfold ourſelves 
in the garb. of our own virtue; and ſafe 
in ſelf-approving conſcience, fand un- 
moved amidſt the ee of adver- 


ſity. 


innocence of the heart, is a badge more 
honourable than ever was deviſed by 
kings; —the Roman Eagle, with all the 
orders of knighthood, are inferior: - they 
may be proſtituted by the caprice of 
princes; but innocence is innate, and 
| cannot be adopted. 


To he a true Maſon, is to poſſeſs this 
principle; or the apparel which he wears 
is an infamy to the apoſtate, and only 


ſhews him forth to ſhame and contempt. 


hat innocence ſhould be the profeſſed 
principle of a Maſon, occaſions no aſto- 
nuhment, when we conſider that the diſ- 
covery of the Deity leads us to the know- 
ledge of thoſe maxims wherewith he 


may be well pleaſed — The very idea of a 


GOD, is ſuccceded with the belief, that 
he 


The raiment which traly glia the 
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he can. approve of nothing that is evil; 
and when firſt our predeceſſors profeſſed 
themſelves ſervants of the” architect of 
the world, as-an indiſpenſible duty, they 
profeſſed innoceney, and put on white 
raiment, as a type and characteriſtic of 
their conviction, and of their being de- 
voted to his will.— The DRUIDS were 
apparelled in white, at the time of their 
ſacrifices and ſolemn offices. —The Egyp- 
tian prieſts of OSIRIS wore ſnow-white 
cotton. We do not find that the prieſts 
of other nations noted for antiquity were 
ſingular in this, except that in the ſervice 
of CERES, under whom was ſymbolized 
the gift of Providence in the fruits of 
the earth the Grecian e 12 on 
White. | 


Webs degree of fin ſtrikes the rationat 
mind of man with ſome feelings of ſelf- 
condemnation. — Under ſuch conviction, 
who could call upon or claim the pre- 
fence of a Divinity, whoſe” 'demonſtra- 
tion is good works? — Hence are. men 
naturally led to conceive, that ſuch Divi- 
nity will only accept of works of righte- 


| ouſneſs.—8 — Standing forth for the approba- 
bw ? | tion 
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tion of heaven, the ſervants of the firſt 
revealed God bound themſelves to max- 


ims of purity and virtue;—and as M A- 


SONS, we regard the principles of thoſe 
who were the firſt worſhippers of the 


true God, imitate their apparel, and aſ- 


ſume the badge of INN OCEN CE. 


OUR JEWELS or ornaments 3 that 


we try our affections by juſtice, and our 
actions by truth, as the ſquare tries the. 


workmankſhip of the mechanic; ;—that we 


regard our mortal ſtate, whether it is dig- 
niſied by titles or not, whether it be opu- 


lent or indigent, as being of one nature 
in the beginning, and of one rank in its 


cloſe. In ſenſations, paſſions, and plea- 


| ſares; - in infirmities, maladies, and wants, 
all mankind are on a parallel: N ATURE 
hath given us no ſuperiorities ;—'tis WIS- 


DOM and VIRTUE that conſtitute ſupe- 
riority.— From ſuch maxims we make. 
eſtimates of our brother, when his cala- 
mities call for our council or our aid: 
the works of CHARITY. are from ſym-. | 
pathetic feelings, and BENEVOLENCE. 
acts upon the level. The emblem of 

theſe 
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theſe ſentiments is another of che jewels 
of our ſociety. 


To walk ey before heaven and 
before men, neither inclining to the right 
or to the left, is the duty of a Maſon, — 
neither becoming an Enthuſiaſt or a per- 


ſecutor in religion, nor bending towards 


innovation or infidelity.— In civil govern- 
ment, firm in our allegiance, yet ſtedfaſt 
in our laws, liberties, and conſtitution.— 
In private life, yielding up every ſelfiſh 
propenſity, inclining neither to avarice or 
injuſtice, to malice or revenge, to envy 


or contempt with mankind : but as the 


builder raifes his column by the plane and 
perpendicular, fo ſhould the Maſon carry 
himſelf towards the world. 


To rule our affections by juſtice, and 
our actions by truth, is to wear a JEWEL 
which would ornament the boſom of the 
higheſt potentate on earth; — human na- 
ture has her impulſes from deſires, which 
are often too inordinate : — love blinds 


with prejudices, and reſentment burns 


with fevers ;—contempt renders us incre- 
dulous, and covetouſneſs deprives us of 
| every 
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every generous or humane feeling. To 
ſteer the bark of life upon the ſeas of paſ- 
ſions, without quitting the courſe of recti- 
tude, is one of the higheſt excellencies to 
which human nature can be brought 
aided with all the er of ann 
and religion. 


| Yet merely to act with juſtice and 
truth, is not all that man ' ſhould at- 
tempt; for even that excellence would 
be ſelfiſhneſs :—that duty is not relative, 
but merely proper :—it 1s only touching 
our own character, and doing nothing 
for our neighbour; for juſtice is an in- 
diſpenſible duty in each individual: we 
were not born for ourſelves alone, only 
to ſhape our courſe through life in the 
tracks of tranquillity, and ſolely to ſtudy 
that which ſhould afford peace to the 
conſcience at home, but men were made 
as mutual aids to each other; — no one 
among us, be he ever ſo opulent, can 
ſubſiſt without the aſſiſtance of his fellow- 
creatures. Nature's wants are nume- 
rous, and our hands are filled with very 
little of the warfare of neceſſity; — our 
nakedneſs muſt be cloathed, our hunger 

a 8 ſatisfied. 
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ſatisſied, our maladies - viſited. Where 
ſhall the proud man: toil for ſuſtenance; if 
he ſtands unaided by his neighbour?— 
When we look through the varied ſcene 
of life, we ſce our fellow- creatures at- 
tacked with innumerable calamities ; and 
were we without compaſſion, we ſhould 
exiſt without one of the fineſt feelings of 
the human heart.—To love and to ap- 
prove, are movements in the ſoul of man 
which yield him pleaſure: but to pity, 
gives him heavenly ſenſations; and, to 
relieve, is divine. CHARITY thus has 
her exiſtence —her riſe is, from the con- 
ſciouſneſs of our ſimilarity in nature; the 
level on which mortality was created in 
the beginning ;—its progreſs is in ſympa- 
thetic feelings, from the affections of the 
heart breathing love towards our brother, 
coupled with the touch of original eſtima- 
tion in our minds, which proves all our 
ſpecies to be brethren of one exiſtence.--lts 
concluſion is, from compariſon producing 
judgment, we weigh the neceſlities of 
our ſuffering fellow- creatures by our na- 
tural equality, by compaſſion, our ſym- 
pathy and our own abilities, and diſpenſe 
our gifts from aftection.—Pitv and pain 
are ſiſters by ſympathy. o 
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To "a an n upright man, is to add fall 


greater luſtre to the Maſon's character. 


to do juſtice and to have charity, are ex- 
cellent ſteps in human life; but to act 
uprightly, gives a ſuperlative degree of 
excellence; — for in that ſtation we ſhall 


become examples in religious, in civil, 
and in moral conduct. It is not enough 


that we are neither enthuſiaſts nor perſe- 
cutors in religion, neither bending to- 
wards innovation or infidelity; not to be 
in the paſſive only, but we ſhould appear 
in the active character: we ſhould be zea- 
lous practiſers, obſervers of, and ſtedfaſt 
members in, religious duties. In civil 
matters, we ſhould not only ſubmit to, 
but execute, the laws of our country; 
obey all their ordinances, and perform all 
their precepts; be faithful to the conſti- 
tution of the realm, and loyal to our 
king; true ſoldiers in the defence of our 
liberty, and of his crown and dignity.— 
In morality, it requires of us, not only 
that we ſhould not err, by injuring, be- 
traying, or deceiving, but that we ſhould 


do good in every _—_— in that ſta- 
* tion 
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tion of life wherein kind Providence ha 
placed us. | 


By ſuch meets let the MASON be 


proved, and teſtify that his emblematical 


jewels are enſigns only of the inward 
man : thence he will ſtand approved be- 
fore heaven and before men, purchaſing 
honour to his PROFESSION, and feli- 
city to the PROFESSOR. | 
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The Temple at Jeruſalem. 
HE firſt worſhipers of the God of 


nature, in the nations of the eaſt, 
repreſented the Deity by the figures of 
the SUN AND MOON, from the in- 
fluence of thoſe heavenly bodies on the 
earth ; profeſſing that the univerſe was 
the temple in which the Divinity was at 
all times and in all places preſent. 


They adopted theſe with other ſymbols 
as a cautious mode of preſerving or ex- 
plaining divine knowledge :—but we per- 
ceive the danger ariſing from thence to 
religion; for the eye of the ignorant, the 
bigot, and (enthuſiaſt, caſt up towards 

DE theſe 
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theſe objects, without the light of un- 
derſtanding, introduced the worſhip of 
1mages, and at length the idols of OSIRIS 
and ISIS became the Gods of the Egyp- 
tians, without conveying to their devo- 
tees the leaſt 1dea of their great archetype. 
Other nations (who had expreſled the at- 
tributes of the Deity by outward objects, 
or who had introduced pictures into the 
ſacred places, as ornaments, or rather to 
aſſiſt the memory, claim devout attention, 
and warm the affections) ran into the 
{ame error, and idols multiphed upon the 
face of the earth. 


Amongſt the antients, the worſhipers 
of idols, throughout the world, had at 
laſt entirely loſt the remembrance of the 
original, of whoſe attributes their images 
were at firſt merely ſymbols; and the 
ſecond darkneſs in religion was more 
tremendous than the firſt, as it was 
ſtrengthned by prepoſſeſſion, cuſtom, bi- 
gotry, and ſuperſtition. 


Moſes had acquired the knowledge of 
the Egyptians, and derived the doctrines 


of ng from the righteous ones of the 
nations 
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nations of the eaſt; he being alſo touched 
by divine influence, and thence truly 
comprehending the light from out the 
darkneſs, taught the people of Iſrael the 
worſhip of the true God, without the 
enigmas and pollutions of the idolatrous 
nations which ſurrounded them. 


This was the ſecond æra of the worſhip 
of the God of nature;—and at this pe- 
riod the ſecond ſtage of e ariſes. 


The Ruler of the Jews, perceiving how 
prone the minds of ignorant men were 
to be led aſide by ſhew and ceremony; 
and that the eye being caught by pomp 
and ſolemn rites, perverted the opinion, 
and led the heart aſtray; and being con- 
vinced that the magnificent feſtivals, pro- 
ceſſions, ſacriſices, and ceremonials of the 
idolatrous nations, impreſſed the minds 
of mankind with a wild degree of reve- 
rence and enthuſiaſtic devotion, thought 
it expedient for the ſervice of the God 
of Iſrael, to inſtitute holy offices, though 
in an humbler and leſs oſtentatious mode; 
well judging that the ſervice and adoration 
of the Deity, which was only cloathed in 
13 „ 
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ſimplicity of manners and humble prayer, 
muſt be eſtabliſhed in the judgment and 
conviction of the heart of man; with 
which ignorance was ever waging war. 


In ſucceeding ages, SOLOMON built 
A TEMPLE for the ſervice of God, and 
ordained its rights and ceremonies to be 
performed with a ſplendour equal to the 
moſt extravagant pomp of the idolaters. 


As this TEMPLE* received the ſe- 
cond race of the fervants of the true God, 
and as the true CRAF FSMEN were 
here proved in their work, I will crave 
your attention to the circumſtances which 
are to be gathered from holy writ, and 
from hiſtorians, touching this ſtructure, 
as an illuſtration of thoſe ſecrets in ma- 


fonry, which _ appear to my bre- 
thren 


* Ezekiel xliv. 2. The eaſt gate ſhall be ſhut, 
« it ſhall not be opened, and no man ſhall enter in 
e by it, becauſe the Lord, the God of Iſrael, 
« hath entered in by it, therefore it ſhall be ſhut,” 
Ver. 3. It is for the prince: the prince ſhall 
« fit in it to eat bread before the Lord.“ 
Ver. 4. Then brought he me by the way of 
the north gate before the houfe.“ 
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thren dark or inſignificant, unleſs they 
are proved from thence. 7 


In the firſt book of Kings, 'we are told 
that HIRAM, King of Tyre, ſent his 
c ſervants unto SOLOM ON: and SO- 

% LOMON ſent to HIRAM, faying, 
„ Behold I intend to build an houſe unto 
e the name of the Lord my God.—And 
6 SOLOMON raiſed a levy out of all 
* Iſrael, and the levy was thirty thouſand 
_ © men,—And he ſent them to Lebanon, 

ten thouſand a month, by courſes ;— 
«© a month they were in Lebanon, and 
«© two months at home; and Adoniram 
« was over the levy.—And SOLOMON 
had threeſcore and ten thouſand that 
c bare burthens, and fourſcore thouſand 
c hewers in the mountains, —beſides the 
chief of SOLO MO N's officers which 
were over the work, three thouſand 
“ and three hundred, which ruled over 
<« the people which wrought in the work. 
«© —And the king commanded, and they 
< brought great ſtones, coſtly ſtones, and 
<« hewed ſtones, to lay the foundation of 
the houſe. —And SOLOMON's builders 

% and HIRAM's builders did hew them, 
I 4 r 
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% and the ſtone- ſquarers or GIBILITES. 


„An the fourth year was the founda- 


ce tion of the houſe laid, and in the 
cc eleventh year was the houſe finiſhed 
ce throughout all the parts thereof, and 
& according to all the faſhion of it.— 
« And King SOLOMON ſent and fetched 


„ HIRAM out of Tyre. He was a wi- 
ce dow's ſon of the tribe of Napthali, and 
<< his father was a man of Tyre, a worker 


« in braſs.—He caſt two pillars of braſs, 
c with two chapiters which were of lily- 
& work, and he ſet up the pillars in the 
cc porch of the Temple. - And he ſet up 
ic the right pillar, and he called the name 
cc thereof AC HIN; and he ſet up the left 
e pillar, and called it BOAZ.”—In the 
ſecond book of Chronicles, we read that 


c he ſet three hundred and ten thouſand 


& of them to be bearers of burthens, and 
& fourſcore thouſand to be hewers in the 
cc mountains, and three thouſand and fix 
* hundred overſeers to ſet the people a 
„ Work. - And SOLOMON ſent to HI- 
* RAM, King of Tyre, to ſend him a 
* man cunning to work in gold and in 
“ filver, in braſs, in iron, in purple, in 
* crunſon, and in blue, and ſkilful in 

| | ec en- 
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<« engravings.—And Hiram ſent unto him 
« 2 cunning man, endowed with the un- 
“ derſtanding of Hiram his father. And 
« he made the veil of the temple of blue, 
« purple, crimſon, and fine linen And 
„he made before the houſe two pillars, 
« and called the name of that on the 
« right hand JAC HIN, and that on the 
left BOAZ X. $74 155 EY 

When 


* The raiſing pillars and obeliſit was a cuſtom 
of the eaſtern nations, and of Egypt in particular; 
the uſe of which we are told was to record the 
extent of deminion, and the tributes of nations ſub- 
je& to the Egyptian empire, &c. or in comme=- 
moration of memorable events. - Diodorus tells us, 
that Se/o/tris ſignalized his reign by the erection 
of two obeliſks, which were cut with a delign to 
acquaint poſtertity of the extent of his power, 
and the number of nations he had conquered. 
Auguſtus according to the report of Pliny, tran- 
ſported one of theſe obeliſks to Rome, and placed 
it in the Campus Martins, Pliny ſays, the 
Egyptians were the firſt deviſers of ſuch monu- 
ments, and that Maſtres king of Heliopolis erected 
the firſt. Mar/ham and others attribute the in- 
vention to Jeſeſtrit. The obeliſk of Shanneſſes 
exceeded all that had preceded it: Conflantine, 
and Conſtans his ſon, cauſed it to be moved to 
Rome, where it remains the nobleſt piece of Egyp- 


tian 
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When this ſplendid ſtructure was fi- 
niſh'd., SOLOMON ſtood before the 
<* altar of the Lord, in the preſence of all 
the congregation of ISRAEL, and 
<« ſpread forth his hands and ſaid, O 
* LORD GOD of Iſrael, there is no God 
* like thee in the heaven and in the 
* earth: O LORD MY GOD hearken 
c unto the cry and the prayer which thy 
<« ſeryant prayeth before thee :—O LORD 
« GOD turn not away the face of thine 


et anointed.“ 


In the conduct of this great work, 
we muſt admire the ſagacity of this pious 
architect; — he diſcerned the neceſſity there 


was to aſſign to portions of his people, 
the 


1 


—— 


tian antiquity exiſting in the world. Solomon had 
purſued this cuſtom in erecting his pillars in the 
porch of the T emple, which he deſigned ſhould be 
2 memorial to the Jews as they entered the holy 
place, to warm their minds with confidence and 
faith; by this record of the promiſes made by the 
Lord unto his father David, and which were re- 
peated unto him in a viſion, in which the voice of 
God proclaimed, 1 Kings ix. 5 I will eſtabliſh 
«+ the throne of thy kingdom upon Iſrael for ever.” 
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the particular labour they were to pur- 
ſue; he gave them particular ſigns and 
ſecret tokens,* by which each rank 
ſhould be diſtinguiſhed, in order that the 
whole might proceed with propriety, and 
without confuſion ;—he ſelected thoſe of 

moſt enlightened minds and comprehen- 
| ſive underſtandings, religious men, piouſly 
zealous in good works, as maſters to ſu- 
perintend the workmen; men ſkilful in 
geometry and proportions, who had been 
initiated and proved in the myſtical learn- 
ing of the antient ſages; thoſe he made 
overſeers of the work :—the whole was 
conducted with that degree of holy reve- 
rence, that even the noiſe of a tool or in- 
ſtrument was not permitted to diſturb 
the ſacred ſilence on MORIALI, ſancti- 
fied by the preſence of the Almighty, and 


* ods + 
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* Theſe were meant for the better conduct of 
the work, and were totally abſtracted from thoſe 
other principles which were the foundation of our 
profeſſion ;—they were manual proofs of the part 
each was ſtationed to perform:—the light which 
had poſſeſs'd the ſoul, and which was the firſt 
principle, was in no wiſe to be diſtinguiſhed by 
fuch ſigns and tokens, or revealed, expreſſed, or 
communicated eren 
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by his miraculous works. Was it not rea- 
ſonable then to conceive under this exalted 
degree of pious attention, that no part of 
this ſtructure was to be formed, but by 
men of pure hands and holy minds, who 
had profeſſed themſelves devoted to the 


lervice of the true God, and had enrolled 


themſelves under the banner of true reli- 
gion and virtue. —As the ſons of Aaron 
alone were admitted to tlie holy offices, 
and to the ſacrificial rites, ſo none but 
devotees were admitted to this labour. 
On this ſtage, we ſee thoſe Religious who 
had received the truth, and the light of 
underſtanding as poſſeſſed by the firſt: 
men, embodied as artihcers, and enga- 
ged in this holy work as architects.— 
This together with the conſtruction of the 
tabernacle under Moſes, are the firſt in- 
ſtances of our predeceſſors being exhibited | 
to the world as builders: for altho', it is 
not to be doubted, the ſages amongſt the 
Hebrews, Egyptians, Perſians, Chaldeans, 
Greeks, Romans, Bramins, Druids, and 
Bards, underſtood geometry and the rules 
of proportion and numbers, yet we have 
no evidence ot their being the actual exe- 
cutors of any plan in architecture; and 
| net 
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yet without queſtion they were the pro- 


jectors and ſuperintendants of ſuch works 


in every age and nation. 


Without ſuch regulations as Solomon 
had deviſed for the government of his 
ſervants, without ſuch artificers, and a 
ſuperior wiſdom over-ruling the Whole, 
we ſhould be at a loſs to account for the 
beginning, carrying on, and finiſhing 
that great work in the ſpace of ſeven 
years and ſix months, when the two 
ſucceeding temples, though much infe- 
rior, employed ſo much more time ; and 
when we have good authority to beheve 
that the temple of Diana at Epheſus, a 
ſtructure not comparable to the temple at 
Jeruſalem, was two hundred and RY 
years in bundings 


Ihe building being conducted by a ſet 
of Religious, makes it natural to conceive, 
that from devotion and pious fervor, as 
well as emulation, thoſe employed had 
unceaſing motives to prompt their dili- 
gence, and preſerve harmony and order; 


as their labour was probationary, and led 


to an advancement to ſuperior privileges 


higher 
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higher points of knowledge, and at the 


laſt to that honourable pre- eminence of 
a MASTER of the holy work. 


SOLOMON himſelf was an extraordi- 
nary perſonage, and his wiſdom and mag- 
nificence had gained him the wonder and 
attention of the neighbouring nations ;— 
but this ſplendid ſtructure, the wonder of 
the earth, thus raiſed by the pious hands 
of men labouring in the worſhip and ſer- 
vice of the God of Iſrael, would of con- 
ſequence extend his fame, and attract the 
admiration of the more diſtant parts of 
the world: —his name and his artificers 
would become the wonder of mankind, 
and his works their example and emula- 
tion : from thence the MASONS of 
SOLOMON would be diſperſed into dif- 
ferent ſtates, to ſuperintend the works of 
other princes, and there would convert 
infdels, initiate brethren in their myſte- 
ries, and extend their order over the diſ- 
tant quarters of the known world. 


We find that the like diſtinction was 
retained on rebuilding the temple in the 
reign of Cyrus, and that the work was 

per- 
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performed by the religious of the I- 
raelites, and not by ordinary mechanics; 
for they refuſed to admit the Samaritans 
to a ſhare of the work, although they 
petitioned it, under the denomination of 
ſervants of the ſame God: — but they 
were rejected, as unworthy of the works 
of piety, and unacceptable to the God of 
Iſrael: for though they profeſſed them- 
ſelves to be ſervants of the true God, 
they polluted their worſhip by idols. 


JOSEPHUS, in his Hiſtory of the An- 
tiquities of the Jews, ſpeaking of SOLO- 
MO's going about to erect the Temple 
at JERUSALEM, gives copies of the 
epiſtles which paſſed between SOLOMON 
and HIRAM of Tyre on that matter; and 
which he ſays remained in his days pre- 
ſerved in their books, and amongſt the 
Tyrians alſo*: which epiſtles are as fol- 
low. 
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Euſebius preparat. Evanget. ir. 33. 34. has 
theſe letters, though greatly diſguiſed by Eupole- 
meus, from whom Euſebius had his copies. 
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SOLOMON to KING HIRAM. 


Know thou, that my father would 
< have built a temple to God, but was 
& hindred by wars and continual expedi- 
“ tions; for he did not leave off to over- 
c“ throw his enemies, till he made them 
all ſubject to tribute: But I give 
thanks to God for the peace I at pre- 
« ſent enjoy, and on that account I am 
cc at leiſure, and deſign to build an houſe 
« to God; for God foretold to my father, 
e that ſuch an houſe ſhould be built by 
«© me: Wherefore I defire thee to ſend 
« ſome of thy ſubjects with mine to 
« Mount Lebanon, to cut down timber; 
for the Sidonians are more ſkilful than 
« our people in cutting of wood ;—as for 
« wages for the hewers of wood, I will 
% pay whatſoever price thou ſhall deter- 


„ mine.“ 


HIRAM to KING SOLOMON, 


« There is reaſon to bleſs God that he 
«© hath committed thy father's govern- 
« ment to thee, who art a wife man, and 

% endowed with all virtnes :—As for my- 
= k, 
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C ſelf, I rejoice at the condition thou art 
ce jn, and will be ſubſervient to thee in 
« all thou requireſt; - for when by my 
« ſervants I have cut down many and 
large trees, of Cedar and Cypreſs 
« wood: I will ſend them to ſea, and 
« will order my ſubjects to make floats of 
« them, and to ſail to what place ſoever 
« of thy country thou ſhalt defire, and 
c leave them there; after which thy ſer- 
« yants may carry them to | Jeruſalem : 
“but do thou take care to procure corn 
for this timber, which we ſtand in 
c need of, becauſe we inhabit an land.” 


JOSEPH US, ſpeaking of the progreſs 
of the building, ſays, Solomon ſent for 
& an artificer out of Tyre, whoſe name 
e was Hiram, by birth of the tribe of 
„ Naphthali, on the mother's ſide.— This 
* man was ſkilful in all ſorts of works, 
e but his chief {kill lay in working i 
gold, in ſilver, and braſs: the one of 
the pillars which he ſet at the entrance 
of the porch at the right hand, he called 
* JACHIN, and the other at the left 

1 ane, he called BOA. 7 B 


SOLOMON was wiſe i in all the learn- 
| 5: ing 
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ing of the antients, he was poſſeſſed of 
all the myſtical knowledge of the eaſtern 
nations; and to perfect the ſame, was 
enlightened by the immediate gift of hea- 
ven.—It was alſo the mode and manners 
of the times, in which the temple of Je- 
ruſalem was erected, to uſe emblemati- 
cal and ſymbolic ornaments in the public 
edifices; a faſhion derived from the hie- 
roglyphic monuments of the Egyptians, 
and the myſterious mode in which their 
ſages concealed their wiſdom and learn- 
ing from the vulgar eye, and communi- 
cated ſcience to thoſe of my own order 


only. 


The pillars erected at the porch of the 
temple were not only ornamental, but 
alſo carried with them an emblematical 
import in their names. BOA being in 

its literal tranſlation, IN THEE 18 
STRENGTH; and JACHIN, IT SHALL 
BE ESTABI ISHED; which by a very 
natural tranſpoſition may be put thus: 
O LORD, THOU ART MIGHTY, AND 
THY POWER IS ESTABLISHED 
FROM EVERLASTING TO EVER- 
LASTING 48 otherwiſe they might 
| e nas 1 imply 
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imply, as BOAZ was the father of DA- 
VID, THE HOUSE OF DAVID 
SHALL BE ESTABLISHED FOR 
EVER. I am juſtified in this latter appli- 
cation, by the expreſs words of NA- 
THAN the prophet unto DAVID, in- 
ſpired by the viſion of the Lord, — 2 Sam. 
vii. 12. And when thy days be fulfilled, 
& and thou ſhalt fleep with thy fathers; I 
<-will ſet-up thy ſeed after thee, which 
“ ſhall proceed out of thy bowels, and I 
66 will eſtabliſh his kingdom. wh 


Ver. 1 1 « He ſhall build an houſe 
for my name, and I will eſtabliſh the 
6 khrone of his kingdom for ever.“ 


Ver. WY '« And thine hoaſe: and thy 
« kingdom ſhall be eſtabliſhed for ever 
« before thee; THY THRONE SHALL 
BE Armen FOR EVER.” 


In Semen zt f 6b this great PRO- 
MISE to the faithful, we ornament the 
entrance into our LODGES with theſe 
EMBLEMATICAL PIELARS; from our 
knowledge of the completion of that 
ſacred ſentence accompliſhed in- the com- 
ing of our REDEEMER. 
| K 2 LE C- ; 
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LE C TUR E VIII. 


On Geometry. 


T is now 3 upon me to de- 
monſtrate to you the great gnification 
of the letter G, wherewith lodges and 


the medal of maſons are erna e ec 


To 1 its fignification t to the name of 
GOD only, is depriving it of part of its 
MASONIC import; althou gh I have 
already ſhewn that the ſymbols. uſed in 
lodges are expreſſive. of the Divinity's be- 
ing the great 1 86 of MONT > archi: 
tect of the World. T 


This Gonificant- s Aden GEO- 
METRY, which to OA is the ſei- 


ence 
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ence by which all their labours are calcu- 
lated and formed; and to Maſons, con- 
tains the determination, definition, and 
proof of the order, beauty, and wonder- 
ful wiſdom of the D of n in his | 
creation. r e | 5 +; 


GEOMETRY is faid originally to have 
ſignified nothing more than the art of LU 
meaſuring the earth, or any diſtances 
or dimenſions within it : but at preſent, f 
it denotes the ſcience of magnitude in ; 
general, comprehending the doctrine and i 
relations of whatſoever is ſuſceptible of | 
augmentation or diminution. So to 1 
geometry, may be referred the conſtruc- 2M 
tion not only of lines, ſuperficies, and 
ſolids; but alſo of time, velocity, num- 
bers, weight, and many other matters. 


This is a ſcience which is ſaid to have 
its riſe, or at leaſt its preſent rules from 
the Egyptians, who, by nature, were un- 
der a neceſſity of uſing it, to remedy the 
confuſion which generally happened in 
their lands, by the overflowing of the 
Nile, which carried away yearly all 

K 3 boun- 
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boundaries, and effaced all limits of their 
poſſeſſions. Thus this ſcience which con- 
ſiſted only in its firſt ſteps of the means of 
meaſuring lands, that every perſon might 
have his property reſtored to him, was 
called geometry, or the art of meaſuring 
land: and it is probable, that the draughts 
and ſchemes the Egyptians were annually 
compelled to make, helped them to diſ- 
cover many excellent properties of thoſe 
figures, and which ſpeculation continu- 


"Y occaſioned to be improved. 


From Egypt GEOMETRY paſſed into 
Greece, where it continued to receive 
new improvements in the hands of 
THALES, PYTHAGORAS, ARCHI- 
MEDES, EUCLID, and others; the ele- 
ments of geometry, which were written 
by Euclid, teſtify to us the great perfec- 
tion to which this ſcience was brought by 
the antients, though much inferior to 
modern geometry. The bounds of which 
by the invention of fluxions, and the 
diſcovery of an infinite order of curves, 


are greatly enlarged. 


The 
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The uſefulneſs of geometry extends 
to almoſt every art and ſcience :—by the 
help of it aſtronomers turn their obſer- 
vations to advantage ; regulate the dura- 
tion of times, ſeaſons, years, cycles, and 
epochas ; and meaſure the diſtance, mo- 
tions, and magnitude of the heavenly 
bodies.— It is by this ſcience, that geo- 
graphers determine the figure and mag- 
nitude of the whole earth, and delincate 
the extent and bearings of kingdoms, 
provinces, oceans, harbours, and every 
place upon the globe. lt is adapted to 
artificers in every branch; and from 
thence, as I ſaid before, architects derive 


their meaſures, juſtneſſes, and proportions. 


This naturally leads me to conjecture 
why the SQUARE is had by maſons, as 
one of the LIGHTS of MASONRY, and 
part of the furniture of the LODGE. 
To explain my ideas on that matter, I 
will only repeat to you the words of a 
celebrated author, treating of the riſe 
and progreſs of ſciences: — He ſays, < We 
find nothing in antient authors to di- 

wh e 
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& rect us to the exact order in which the 
fundamental principles of meaſuring 
„ ſurfaces were diſcovered. They pro- 
* bably began with thoſe ſurfaces which 
b terminated by right lines, and amongſt 
ce theſe with the moſt ſimple.— It is hard 
« indeed to determine which of thoſe 
“ ſurfaces, which are. terminated by a 
& {mall number of right lines, are the 
* moſt ſimple.—If we were to judge by 
« the number of ſides, the triangle has 
> indiſputably the advantage:—yet I am 
« inclined to think, that the ſquare was 
& the figure which firſt engaged the at- 
« tention of geometricians.— It was not 
ce till ſome time after this, that they 
„ began to examine equilateral triangles, 
25 Which are the moſt regular of all trian- 
« gular figures. —It is to be preſumed 
ce that they underſtood that rectilinear 
<« figure firſt, to which they afterwards 
« compared the areas of other polygons, 
c as they diſcovered them.—lIt. was by 
that means the ſquare became the com- 
* mon meaſure of all ſurfaces ;—for of all 
<« ages, and amongſt all nations of which 
« we have any knowledge, the ſquare 


* has always been that in planimetry, 
| „ which 
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* © which the; unit is in arithmetic: for 


though in meafuring rectilinear figures, 
« we are obliged to reſolve: them into 
< triangles, yet the areas of theſe figures 
< are always given in the ſquare.— 
Thence I am led to determine, that the 
ſquare was the firſt and original figure in 
geometry, and as ſuch was — to 
our 2 ö 


The ſquare was the figure under which 
the Iſraelites formed their encampments 
in the wilderneſs, and under which they 
fortified or defended the holy tabernacle, 
ſanctiſied with the immediate preſence of 


the Divinity. 


As I before declared it to be my opt- 
nion, that this ſociety was never formed 
for, or of, a ſet of working architects or 
maſons ; but as a religious, ſocial, and 
charitable eſtabliſhment, and never were 
embodied, or exhibited to the world as 
builders, ſave only under Moſes and at 
the Temple at Jeruſalem, where with holy 
hands they executed thoſe works of piety, 
as the patriarchs erected altars to the ho- 


nor of the Divinity, for their facr ifices and 
| reli- 
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religious offices “; —ſo I am perſuaded, 
that the adoption of geometry by maſons, 
or any emblem of that ſcience, implies 
no more than a reverence for ſuch device 
of the mind of man as ſhould demon- 
ſtrate the wiſdom of the Almighty in his 
works, whereby the powers of Abrax are 
defined, and the ſyſtem of the ſtarry re- 
volutions in the heavens determined. 


If we ſhould look upon the earth 
with its produce, the ocean with its 
tides, the coming "and paſling of day, 
the ſtarry arch of heaven, the ſeaſons 
and their changes, the life and death 
of man, as being merely accidents in the 
hand of nature; we muſt ſhut up all 
the powers of judgment, and yield our- 
ſelves to the darkeſt folly and igno- 
rance. The auguſt ſcene of the planetary 
ſyſtem, the day and night, the ſeaſons in 
their ſucceſſions, the animal frame, the 
vegetation of plants, all afford us ſubject 

for 
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* Geneſis iv. 3, 4. viii. 20. Xxii. 9. Xxviii. 18. 
xxxXiii. 20. Xxxi. 7. | 

Exodus xx. 24. Xxvii. 1. xxx. I. 

Joſhua xxii. 10, 11. 
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for aſtoniſhment: the greater too mighty, 
but for the hand of a Deity, whoſe works 
they are;—the leaſt too miraculous, but 
for the wiſdom of their God. 


Then how much ought we to eſteem 
that ſcience, through whoſe powers it is 
given to man to diſcover the order of the 
heavenly bodies, their revolutions, and 
their ſtations; thereby reſolving the opera- 
tions of the Deity to an unerring ſyſtem, 
proving the mightineſs of his works, and 
the wiſdom of his decrees. 


It is no wonder then that the firſt inſti- 
tutors of this ſociety, who had their eye on 
the revelation of the Deity, from the ear- 
lieſt ages of the world, unto the days of 
its perfection under the miniſtry of the 
Son of God, that they ſhould hold that 
ſcience hallowed amongſt them, whereby 
ſuch lights were obtained by man, in the 
diſcovery of the great wiſdom S. the 
Creator in the brgning. | 
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We Maſter Maſon's Order. 


SI at firſt propoſed to inveſtigate the 

three progreſſive orders of Maſons, 
Apprentices, Craftſmen, and Maſters, by 
a definition and deſcription of the ſeveral 
circumſtances which attended the wor- 
thipers of the true God, —ſo have I in the 
former lectures thewn, that by order, in 
the Apprentices, is implied the firſt know- 
ledge of the God of nature, in the earlieſt 
ages of man. — Under the Craftſmen, I 
have ſhewn the Moſaic legation, and the 
Jewiſh Temple at Jeruſalem ; together 
with the light which men received, for 


the diſcovery of the divine Wiſdom, by 
a geo- 
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_ geometrical ſolutions. —I now proceed 
to the third ſage, the moſt ſacred and 


ſolemn order of Maſons, the MASIGD R | 


— S* * 
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Valles: the Jewiſh. 27 "the por S 
God became clouded and obſcured by 
ceremonies and rites, which had: daily 
crept in upon it, through imitation; of the 
neighbouring heathen;——When the mo- 
rals of the Jewiſh' nation were corrupted; 
civil juriſdiction reeled upon its throne 


innovations ſapped the religious rule, and 


anarchy. ſucceeded. — No ſooner was this 
compact looſened, than the ſtrength of 


the Jews was diſſolved, and the heathen 


Ns Ft. in eee ae Dar 111015 

The Tre Divinity.” perceiving the 
ruin which was overwhelming mankind, 
in his benevolence, was moved to redeEm 

8. - He ſaw that the revelation which 
1 had deigned to make of his divinity, 
might, majeſty, and wiſdom tothe Jewiſh 
tribes, was not ſufficient to preſerve them 
in their duty: he weighed the frailty of 
mankind in the balance which. his juſtice 
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ſuſpended, and to their deficiencies he 


beſtowed his mercy.— The Egyptians had 


abuſed their learning and wiſdom; the 
Jews had polluted God's ordinances and 
laws; — and Sin had made her dominion 


in the ſtrong places of the an. 


/ Biety, which had planned the 8 
at Jeruſalem, was expunged;—the reve- 
rence and adoration due to the Divinity, 
was buried in the filth and rubbiſſi of 
the world; - perſecution had diſperſed the 
few who retained their obedience, and 
the name of the true God was almoſt to- 
tally loſt and forgotten among men; — 
Religion ſat mourning in Ifrael in cl 
cloth and aſhes, and Morality was ſcat- 
tered as it were by the four winds of che 
air. | 

In this ſituation, it might well be ſaid, 
That the guide to heaven was loſt; and 
te the maſter of the works of rightebuſ- 
« neſs was ſmitten.” — The nations had 


given themſelves up to the groſſeſt idola- 


try; Solomon had fallen, and the ſervice 
of the true God was effaced, from the 
| memory 
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memory of thoſe who had yielded them- 
ſelves to the dominion of ſin. 


In order that mankind might be pre- 
ſerved from this deplorable eſtate of dark- 
neſs and deſtruction, and AS THE OLD 
LAW WAS DEAD AND BECOME 
- ROTTENESS, a new doctrine, and new 
precepts were wanting to give the key 
to ſalvation; in the language of which 
we might touch the car of an offended 
| Deity, and bring forth hope for eternity. 
TRUE RELIGION was fled:—“ Thoſe 
«© who ſought her through the wiſdom 
«© of the antients were not able to raiſe 
her, ſhe eluded; the graſp, and their 

«« polluted hands were ſtretched forth in 
<« yain for her reſtoration.” — Thoſe who + 
ſought her by the old law were fruſtrated, 
for Death had ſtepped between, and 
« Corruption defiled the embrace;” Sin 
had beſet her ſteps, and the vices of the 
world had overwhelmed her. 


The great Father of all, commiſerating 
the miſeries of the world, ſent his only 
Son, who was INNOCENCE itſelf, to 

teach 
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teach the doctrine of ſal vation; by 
whom man was raiſed from the death of 
ſin, unto the life of righteouſneſs ;—from 
the tomb of corruption unto the cham- 
bers of hope; — from the darkneſs of deſ- 
pair to the celeſtial beams of faith; and 
not only working for us this redemption, 
but making with us the covenant of re- 
generation; whence we are become the 
children of the Divinity, and inheritors of 
the realms of Heaven. 


We MASONS, deſcribing the deplora- 
ble eſtate of religion under the Jewiſh law, 
ſpeak in figures: Her tomb was in 
c the rubbiſh, and flth caſt forth of the 
& temple, and ACACIA wove its branches 
& over her monument ;*” azaxia being the 
Greek word for innocence, or being free 
from ſin; implying that the ſins and 
corruptions of the old law, and devotees 
of the Jewiſh altar, had hid religion from 
thoſe who ſought her, and ſhe was only 
to be found where INNOCENCE ſur- 
vived, and under the banner of the di- 
vine Lamb; — and as to ourſelves pro- 
feſſing that we were to be diſtinguiſhed 
| Co og 737, wy 
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by our ACACY, or as true ACACIANS 
in our religious faith and feneta”. . 


The acquiſition of the doctrine of re- 
demption, is expreſſed in the typical cha- 
racer of HU RAMEN, (Hua, invent} 
and by the applications of that name with 
maſons, it is implied, that we have diſ- 
covered the knowledge of God and of 
his ſalvation, and have been redeemed 

3. from 


* Acacia AK AK IA, in antiquity a roll or 
bag, repreſented on the medals of the Greek and 
Roman Emperors: ſome think it is only an hand- 
kerchief, which they uſed as a ſignal; others take 
it for a volume or roll of memorandums or peti. 
tions; and others will have it to be a purple bag 
filled with earth, to remind the prince of his mor- 
tality. Acacians (Acaciani) in church hiſtory; 
the name of a ſet of religious and profeſſed chriſ.. 
tians, ſome of whom maintained, that the Son 
was only of a like, not the ſame, ſubſtance with 
the Father; and others, that he was not only of 
a diſtint, but alſo of a diſſimilar ſubſtance. — 


Acacy, (in Johnſon's Dictionary) axax/a Gr. in- 


nocence, or being free from fin. 
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from the death of ſin, and the ſepulchre 
of pollution and unrighteouſneſs*. = 


Thus the MASTER MASON re- 
preſents a man under the chriſtian doc- 
trine, ſaved from the grave of iniquity, 
and raiſed to the faith of ſalvation. 


As the great teſtimonial that we are 
riſen from the ſtate of corruption, we 
bear the emblem of the HOLY TRINITY, 
as the inſignia of our vows, and of the 
origin of the Maſter's order. — This em- 


bl 246,68 


— 


* The maſon advancing to this ſtate of ma- 
ſonry, pronounces his own ſentence, as confeflional 
of the imperfection of the ſecond ſtage of his pro- 
feſſion, and as probationary of the exalted de- 
gree to which he aſpires, in this Geeek diſtich, 
TuuCoryotw, Struo tumulum: I prepare my ſe- 
« pulchre; I make my grave in the pollutions of 
„ the earth; I am under the ſhadow of death.“ 
This diltich has been vulgarly corrupted among 
us, and an expreſſion takes its place ſcarcely ſimi- 
lar in ſound, and entirely inconſiſtent will a- 
ſonry, and unmeaning in itſelf, 
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blem is given by geometricians as a de- 
monſtration of the Trinity in Unity. 


On receiving this enſign, the maſon 
-profefleth himſelf in a fhort diſtich, in 
the Greek language, which, from the 
rules of our order, I am forbid to com- 
mit to writing; the literal meaning of 
which is, © VEHEMENTER CU PIO 
„ VITAM,” ardently I wiſh for life; 
meaning the everlaſting life of redemp- 
tion and regeneration: an avowal which 
carries with it the moſt religious import, 
and muſt proceed from a pure faith. — 
The ceremonies attending this ſtage of 
Teal L 2 our 
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our profeſſion are ſolemn and tremen- 
dous; during which a facred awe is dif- 
fuſed over the mind, the ſoul is ſtruck 
with reverence, and all the ſpiritual fa- 
culties are called oth to IND and 
adoration.” 71 
This our order is a poſitive contra- 
diſtinction to the Judaic blindneſs and in- 
fidelity, and teſtifies our faith concerning 
the reſurrection of WS, an 14 


T he diving Fend on put u upon this 
emblem of the Maſter's Order, which he 
declares, is the principle by which he 1s 
raiſed from darkneſs; ſo it is alſo the 
emblem of moral duties profeſſed by the 
maſon, and which in former ages were 
moſt religiouſly performed. Theſe alſo 
are principles immediately re from 


5 the chriſtian doctrine. 


The MASTER MASON impoſes a 
duty on himſelf, full of moral virtue and 
chriſtian charity, by enforcing that bro- 
therly love which every man ſhould ex- 


tend to his neighbour. 


FIRST. 
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FIRST. That when the calamities of 
our brother call for our aid, we ſhould 
not withdraw the hand that might ſuſtain 
him from ſinking; but that we ſhould 


render him thoſe ſervices, which, not in- 


cumb'ring or injuring our families or for- 
tunes, charity and religion may dictate for 
the ſaving of our fellow- creature. 5 


SECOND. From which purpoſe, indo- 
lence ſhould not perſuade the foot to 
halt, or wrath turn our ſteps out of the 
way : but forgetting injuries and ſelfiſh 
feelings, and rememb'ring that man was 
born for the aid of his generation, and not 
for his own enjoyments only, but to do 
that which is good; we ſhould be ſwift 


to have mercy, to fave, to ſtrengthen, : 


and execute dec 


THIRD. As the good things of this 
life are partially diſpenſed, and ſome are 
opulent whilſt others are in diſtreſs; ſuch 
principles alſo enjoin a maſon, be he 
ever ſo poor, to teſtify his good-will to- 
wards his brother.—Riches alone do not 
allow the means of doing good; VI R- 
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TUE AND BENEVOLENCE are not 
confined to the walks of opulence :—the 
rich man, from his many talents, 1s re- 
quired to make extenſive works under 
the principles of virtue; and yet poverty 
is no excuſe for an omiſſion of that exer- 
ciſe; for as the cry of innocence aſcendeth 
up to heaven, as the voice of babes and 
ſucklings reach the throne of God, and 
as the breathings of a contrite heart are 
heard in the regions of dominion ; ſo a 
maſon's prayers, devoted to the x." 
of his brother, are required of him. 


FOURTH. The fourth principle is 
never to injure the confidence of your 
brother, by revealing his ſecrets; for per- 
haps that 'ers. to rob Rim of the guard 
which protects his property or life.— The 
tongue of a maſon ſhould be void of of- 
fence, and without guile ;—ſpeaking truth 
with diſcretion, and keeping itſelf within 
the rule of judgment; — maintaining a. 
heart void of uncharitableneſs, locking 
up ſecrets, and communing in charity 
and love. 


_ FIFTH, 


* 
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FIFTH. Of charity, So much is re- 
quired of a maſon, in his gifts, as dif- 
cretion ſhall limit ; — charity begins at 
home, but like a fruitful olive tree, 
planted: by the fide of a fountain, whoſe 
boughs — the wall, ſo is cha- 
rity: it ſpreads its arms abroad from the 
ſtrength and opulence of its ſtation, and 
lendeth its ſhade for the repoſe and re- 
lief of thoſe who are gathered under its 
branches. — Charity, when given with 
imprudence, 1s no longer a virtue; but 
when flowing from abundance, it is glo- 
rious as the beams of morning, in whoſe 
beauty thouſands rejoice. When dona- 
tions, extorted by pity, are detrimental 
to a man's family, they become ſacrifices 
to ſuperſtition, and, like incenſe to idols, 


are diſapproved by heaven. 


As Moſes was commanded to pull his 
ſhoes from off his feet, on Mount Horeb, 
becauſe the ground whereon he trod was 
ſanctiſied by the preſence of the Divinity; 
ſo the maſon who would prepare himſelf 
for this third ſtage of maſonry, ſhould 
advance in the naked paths of truth, 


I 
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be diveſted of every degree of arrogance 
and come as a true ACACIAN, with 
ſteps of innocence, humility, and virtue, 
to challenge the enſigns of an order, 
whoſe inſtitutions ariſe on the moſt fo- 
lemn and facred principles of religion. 


LEC- 


The SECRECY, &ec. 1 
EBC 


LE G 


The Secrecy of Maſons. 


IN this age, when every thing ſerious 
is received with laughter, every thing 
religious treated with contempt, and 
whatever is moral, ſpurned from the 
doors of the polite; no wonder if my 
intentions to prove this ſociety of reli- 


gious as well as civil inſtitution, is ridi- | 
culed and deſpiſed. | 


It is not to be doubted many aſſem- 
blies of MASONS were held before the 
chriſtian æra; the firſt ſtage of maſonry 
took its riſe in the earlieſt times, was ori- 
ginated 1 in the mind of ADAM, deſcended 

pure 
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pure through the antedeluvian ages, was 
afterwards taught by HAM, and from him, 
amidſt the corruptions of mankind, flowed 
unpolluted and unſtained with idolatry to 
theſe our times, by the channel of ſome 
few of the SONS OF TRUTH, who 
remained uncontaminated with the ſins 
of nations; ſaving to us pure and ſpotleſs 
principles, together with the original ſym- 
bols.—Theſe antients, enlightned with 
original truth, were diſperſed through 
many ſtates; — they were called to join 
the Jewiſh nation, and many of them be- 
came united with that people. The WISE- 
HEARTED were employed in the con- 
ſtruction of the tabernacle of Moſes, they 
were embodied at the building of the 
temple at Jeruſalem, and might from 
thence emigrate into diſtant countries, 
where they would ſuperintend other re- 
ligious works. The ceremonies now 
known to maſons, prove that the teſti- 
monials and inſignia of the Maſters? or- 
der, in the preſent ſtate of maſonry, were 
deviſed within the ages of chriſtianity, 
and I am confident there are not any re- 
cords in being, in any nation, or in any 
. which can ſhew them to be 

per- 


— 
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pertinent to any other Wem, or give 
them gee antiquity. 


In this country, under the Druids, the 
firſt principles of our profeſſion moſt aſſu- 
redly were taught and exerciſed: how ſoon 
the ſecond ſtage and its ceremonials were 
promulged after the building of the tem- 
ple at Jeruſalem, we have no degree of 
evidence. As to the thisd and molt. & 
cred order, no doubt it was adopted up- 
on the converſion of thoſe who attended 
the DRUIDICAL. WORSHIP, who had 
profeſſed the adoration of the ONE SU-. 
PREME BEING, and who readily would. 
receive the doctrines of a MEDIATOR; 
a ſyſtem in religion which had led the 
{.ges of old into innumerable Errors, and 
at laſt confounded them with idolatry. 


Under our preſent profeſſion of ma- 
{onry, we alledge our morality was ori- 
ginally deduced from the ſchool of Py- 
thagoras, and that the Baſilidian ſyſtem. 
of religion furniſhed us with ſome tenets, 
principles, and hieroglyphics: but theſe, 
together with the Egyptian ſymbols and 
Judaic monuments, are collected only as 

a ſuc- 
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a ſucceſſional ſeries of circumſtances, 


which the devotees of the Deity, in dif- 


ferent and diſtant ages of the world, had 


profeſſed; and are all reſolved into the 


preſent ſyſtem of maſonry, which is made 


perfect in the dodrine of chriſtianity : 
from theſe united members gaining alone 
that evidence of antiquity, which ſhews 
that we are deſcendants of the firſt wor- 


ſhippers of the Deity. 


That there were builders of cities, 


towers, temples, and fortifications, from 


the earlieſt ages, 1s indiſputable; — but 
that the artificers were formed into bo- 
dies, ruled by their own proper laws, 
and knowing myſteries and fecrets which 


were kept from the world, I am greatly 
doubtful :—for ſo plain, eaſy, and intel- 


ligible is the mechanic art of building, 
that it is comprehenſible to any capacity, 
and needed not to be wrapped up in 
myſtic rules; neither was there any oc- 


caſion for the artificers to go about as 


iy. 
conjurers, profeſſing a ſcience unrevealed 
to the world. 


Man 
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Man would be oma building by the 
animals daily under his obſervation: the 
fox, the rabbit, and many other crea- 
tures, form themſelves caves ; the beaver 
is an architect in wood, and builds hovels 
and ſheds; the birds at a ſeaſon for their 
increaſe, prepare their neſts for the pro- 
tection of their young; the bee labours in 


conſtructing cities and ſtore- houſes; the 


ants are cloiſtered in their little mount, 
perforated with labyrinths, where their 
provender and progeny are ſecured —All 
theſe would inſtruct men in building ;— 


ſo that whilſt our race were reaping the | 
firſt rudiments of knowledge from the 


book of nature, after the darkneſs which 
had overwhelmed them in their diſobe- 
dience, this could remain no ſecret. 


Beſides, if we ſhould be reſolved into 


the ſucceſſors of mechanics, and as ſuch, - 


ſhould: take our grand progreſs from- the 
building of the temple at Jeruſalem, we 
ſhall find, that HIRAM, who. was ſent 
from Tyre to aſſiſt in that ſtructure, had 
not his excellence in architecture only, 
but in molten work, and alſo in dying, 


28 
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as is ſaid in Chronicles: He was ſkilful 
< to work in filver and gold, in braſs, in 
iron, in ſtone, and in timber, in pur- 
* ple, in blue, in fine linen, and in orim- 
« ſon; 1110 to grave all manner of gra- 
“ ving.” —He was the ſubject of a ſtate, 
wherein the worſhip of idols was eſtab- 
liſhed.— This kind of religion gave en- 
couragement to, and greatly advanced 
the fine arts, as it employed ſtatuaries, 
ſculptors, painters, and thoſe who made 
graven images. Solomon ornamented his 
temple with cherubins and palm trees, 
fruits and flowers : from whence I do not 
doubt Hiram's knowledge was in the bu- 
ſineſs of a ſtatuary and painter, that he 
made graven images of ſtone and wood, 
and molten images in metals.—In Kings, 
it is ſaid only, © that Hiram was filled 


with wiſdom and underſtanding, and 


cunning to work all works in braſs.” — 


As to Solomon's part in this great ſtruc- 


ture, he being inclined to this mighty 


work of piety through the ordinances of 


heaven, and the promiſes made to his fa- 
ther David, was the executor of that 
plan which was revealed to him from a- 


* :—he called forth the ſages and reli- 
gious 
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72] WE gious men amongſt his people to perform 
the work :—he claſſed them according to 
their rank in their religions profeſſion; as 
the prieſts of the temple were ſtationed m 
the ſolemn rites and ceremonies inſtituted 
there. This diſtinction was maintained 
in moſt religious ſocieties, but eſpecially 

with the primitive chriſtians.— The cho- 
ſen ones of Solomon, as a pious and holy 

duty, conducted the work. — If we regard 
them as architects by profeſſion, by reaſon 
of this duty, ſo we may Abel, Noah, 
Abraham, Jacob, Moſes, and David, by 
reaſon of the building of their altars, 
| which were no other than works of piety 
7 and devotion.—From thoſe circumſtances, 
I am bold to ſay, that if we trace the 
| antiquity of maſonry on the operative 
principles, and derive ſuch principles from 
the building of Solomon's Temple, we 
may as well claim all the profeſſions which 
Hiram excelled in:—but I will leave this 
ſpeculation for more material ſubjects. 
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Some maſters of deſign have brought 
their works to a ſingular juſtneſs, ſym- 
metry, and order, in Egypt and Greece, 
in Italy and many other Enropean ſtates: 
but 
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but they, like proficients in painting and 
muſic, had their excellence from a degree 

of genius and taſte pecuhar to themſelves. 
Alt was a ſingular gift, and they needed 
not myſteries to keep it ſecret; for as 
men's geniuſes are as various as their fea- 


| tures, ſo was this excellence in architec- 


ture as free from uſurpation, as if it had 


been wrapped up in the moſt profound 


magic. 


I am perſuaded there was no occaſion 
to form ſuch ſecret rules for the compact 
of operative maſons : — Solomon, for the 
conduct of fuch a multitude, wiſely pre- 
ſerved the order of the religious, and the 
myſteries of their initiation, for the rule of 
his people employed in the temple.—A1- 
ſuredly the ſecrets revealed to us were for 
other uſes than what relate to labouring 
up maſſes of ſtone ; and our ſociety, as it 
now ſtands, is an aſſociation on religious 
and charitable principles; which princj- 
ples were inſtituted and aroſe upon the 
knowledge of God, and in the chriſtian 


revelation. 


Soon 
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Soon after the time that chriſtianity 
became the eſtabliſhed religion of this 
country, the profeſſors of it employed 
themſelves in founding religious houfes, 
and in the building of places of public 
worſhip.—On any reform of religion, it is 
obſervable the firſt profeſſors are inclina- 
ble to enthuſtaſm.—Such was the caſe in 
this land, on the advancement of the 
chriſtian doctrine :—a fervor for endow- 
ments infatuated the minds of the con- 
verted; certain days were aſſigned for 
the purpoſe of attending to religious 
works and edifices, called hally-wark- 
days; on which no man, of what pro- 
feſſion, rank, or eſtate ſoever, was ex- 
empt from attending that duty.—Beſides, 
there were a ſet of men called haly-werk- 


folk*, to who were aſſigned certain 
M lands, 


* De Hermitorio Finchalenſis Ranulphus Der 
gratia Dunelmenſis Epiſcopus omnibus hominibus 
ſuis Francis et Anglis de haly were folc ſalutem, 
&c. 

Many other grants are in my polſellion of this 
kind. Ralph Flamberd Was conſecrated Biſſiop 
of Durham in 1099. 
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lands, which they held by the ſervice of 


repaming, defending, or building churches 
and ſepulchres; for which pious labours 


they were exempt from all feodal and 
military ſervices : theſe men being ſtone- 
cutters and builders, might alſo be of our 
profeſſion, and molt probably they were 
ſelected from thence, the two being in no 
wile incompatible with each other, —The 
county of Durham * entertained a parti- 
cular ſet of thoſe haly-werk-folk, who 
were guards of the patrimony and holy 
ſepulchre of St Cuthbert. — Theſe men 
come the neareſt to a ſimilitude of Solo- 
mon's maſons, and to the title of FREE 
AND ACCEPTED MASONS, of any 
degree of architects I have gained any 
knowledge of: but whether their initia- 
tion was attended with any peculiar cere- 
monies, or by what laws they were regu- 
lated, I have not been able to diſcover ; 
and muſt lament, that in the church re- 
cords of Durham, or in any public oflice 
there, there are not the leaſt remains of 


evidence, touching theſe. people and the 
con- 
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ſtitution of their ſociety. It was a matter 
to be coveted by me, lecturing on this 
ſubject, as moſt probably ſuch conſtitution 
or evidence would have confirmed every 
hypotheſis I have raiſed on the definition 


of our emblems and myſteries. 


The emblems uſed by theſe people; 
very much reſembled thoſe of our ſociety, 
ſeveral tokens of which have been found 
of late years in pulling down old ruins.— 
It is much to be wiſhed, that thoſe noble- 
men, &c. in whoſe poſſeſſion antient ab- 
beys ſtand, would on all occaſions of pul- 
ling down or repairing, give inſtructions 
to their workmen, to preſerve with care 
any antique marks, characters, or em- 
blems they may find. — There are ſome 
double walls, or hollow pillars, in which 
ſuch things were depoſited. — Few men 
will be at the expence of digging to the 
toundations of ſuch buildings, where 
valuable marks and curious inſcriptions 
would be found en the foundation or 
what was called the angle-ſtone, which 
formed a perfect cube.—This. was a very 
antient cuſtom: the unbeheving Jews ac- 
cuſed our Saviour of having ſtolen the 
M 2 myſtic 
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myſtic words, the TETRAGRAMMA- 
TON, or U RIM AND THUMMIM, 
from the foundation of the temple at 
Jeruſalem, which they ſaid he carried 
concealed about him, whereby he was 
enabled to work his miracles. | 


Soon after the progreſs of chriſtianity 
in this land, all Europe was inflamed with 
the cry and madneſs of an enthuſiaſtic 
monk, who prompted the zealots in re- 
ligion to the holy war; in which, for the 
purpoſe of recovering the holy city and 
Judea out of the hands of infidels, armed 
legions of ſaints, devotees, and enthu- 
ſiaſts, in tens of thouſands, poured forth 
from every ſtate of Europe, to waſte their 
blood and treaſure, in a purpoſe as barren 
and unprofitable as impolitic. 


It was deemed neceſſary that thoſe 
who tock up the enſign of the croſs in 
this enterprize, ſhould form themſelves 
into ſuch ſocieties as might ſecure them 
from ſpies and treacheries; and that 
each might know his companion and 
brother labourer, as well in the dark as 


by day. As it was with * s army 
at 
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at the paſſes of Jordan, fo alſo was 
it requiſite in theſe expeditions that 
certain ſigns, ſignals, watch-words, or 
paſs-words, ſhould be known amongſt 
them; for the armies conſiſted of various 
nations and various languages.—We are 
told in the book of Judges, „that the 
6 Gileadites took the paſſes of Jordan 
<« before the Ephraimites ; and it was ſo, 
© that when thoſe Ephraimites which 
% were eſcaped ſaid, let me go over, that 
& the men of Gilead ſaid unto him, Art 
„ thou an Ephraimite? If he ſaid nay, 
then ſaid they unto him, ſay now Shib- 
cc boleth, and he ſaid Sibboleth, for he 
could not frame to pronounce it right. 
Then they took them and flew them at 


<< the paſlage of Jordan. 
{2s M 3 1 No 


* The application which is made of the word Sib- 
Boleth amongſt maſons, is as a teſtimony of their re- 
taining their original vow uninfringed, and their firſt 
faith with the brotherhood uncorrupted. And to 

render their words and phraſes more abſtruſe and 
obſcure, they ſelected ſuch as by acceptation in the 
ſcriptures, or otherwiſe, might puzzle the ignorant 


by a double implication, Thus ae, ſhould we 
have 
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No project or device could anſwer the 
purpoſes of the cruſadors better than thoſe 
of maſonry :--the maxims and ceremonials 
attending the Maſter's E had been 

4 Pre- 
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have adopted the Eluſimian myſteries, would an- 
{wer as an avowal of our profeſſion, the ſame im- 
plying, Ears of. Corn; but it has its etymology 
or derivation from the following compounds in 
the Greek tongue, as it is adopted by maſons, 

viz. S o, Colo, and Alber, Lapis; ſo So- N hoy, 

Sibbolithon, Colo Lapidem, implies, that they re- 
tain and keep inviolate their obligations, as the 
Juramentum per Fovem Lapidem, the molt obliga- 
tory oath held amongſt the heathen, —** The name 
& Lapis, or, as others write, Lapideus, was given 
de to Jupiter by the Romans, who conceived that 
% Juramentum per Jovem Lapidem, an oath by 
* Jupiter Lapis, was the moſt obligatory oath ; 
and it is derived either from the {tone which was 
« preſented to Saturn by his wife Ops, who ſaid 
« that it was Jupiter, in which ſenſe Euſebius 
« ſays that Lapis reigned in Crete : or from lipide 
+ filice, the flint ſtone, which in making bargains 
* the ſwearer held in his hand and ſaid, If 
60 knowingly I deceive, fo let Dieſpiter, ſaving 
te the city and the capital, caſt me away from all 
+ that's good, as I caſt away this ſtone.” Where-. 


upon he threw the . away.“ 
Pantheon, 
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previouſly eſtabliſhed, and were materi- 
ally neceſſary on that expedition; for as 
the Mahomedans were alſo worſhippers of 
the Deity, and as the enterprizers were 
ſeeking a country where the maſons were 
in the time of Solomon called into an 
aſſociation, and where ſome remains would 
certainly be found of the myſteries and 
wiſdom of the antients and of our prede- 
ceſſors. Such degrees of maſonry as ex- 
tended only to the acknowledgment of 
their being ſervants of the God of nature, 
would not have diſtinguiſhed them from 
thoſe they had to encounter, had they 
not aſſumed the men of the chriſtian 
faith, 


40 


All the learning of Europe in thoſe 
times, as in the ages of antiquity, was 
poſſeſſed by the religious; they had ac- 
quired the wiſdom of the antients, and 
the original knowledge which was in the 
beginning, and now is, THE TRUTH; 
—many of them had been initiated 1110 
the myſteries of maſonry ;—they were the 
projectors of this enterprize, and as Solo- 
mon in the building of the temple, intro- 
duced orders and regulations for the con- 
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duct of the work, which his wiſdom had 
been enriched with from the learning of 
the ſages of antiquity, ſo that no confu- 
ſion ſhould happen during its progreſs, 
and ſo that the rank and office of each 
fellow-labourer might be diſtinguiſhed and 
aſcertained beyond the poſſibility of de- 
ceit; in like manner the prieſts projecting 
the cruſades, being poſſeſſed of the myſ- 
teries of maſonry, the knowledge of the 
antients, and of the univerſal language 
which ſurvived the confuſion of Shinar, 
revived the orders and regulations of So- 
lomon, and initiated the legions therein 
who followed them to the Holy Land: 
hence that ſecrecy which attended the 


cruſaders, 


Amongſt other evidence which autho- 
rizes me in the conjecture that maſons 
went to the holy wars, is the doctrine of 


that order of maſons, called the HIGHER 
ORDER. I am induced to believe that 


order was of Scottiſh extraction ; ſeparate 
nations might be diſtinguiſhed by ſome 
ſeparate order, as they were by fengular 
enſigns: but be that as it may, it fully 


proves to me that maſons were cruſaders, 
9 
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As my intention in this lecture was 
not only to ſpeculate on the antient ſe- 
crecy amongſt maſons, but alſo to ag 
of the ſecrecy of maſons in this age, I 
muſt therefore turn my thoughts to the 
importance ſecrefy is now of amongſt us, 
when there are no holy ſtructures to erect, 
no holy wars to wage, and nothing but 
charity and brotherly love to cheriſh a- 
mong maſons. 


This inſtitution, which was firſt founded 
in the myſteries of religion, as I have be- 
fore rehearſed to you, is now maintained 
by us on the principles of lending mutual 
aid and conſolation to each other. How 
ſhould we be able to diſcern the brethren 
of this family, but through ſuch tokens 
as ſhould point them out from other men? 
Language is now provincial, and the dia- 
lets of different nations would not be 
comprehenſible to men ignorant and un- 
lettered. Hence it became neceſſary to 
uſe an expreſſion which ſhould be cog- 
nizable by people of all nations.—So it is 
with maſons ;—they are poſſeſſed of that 


univerſal ay and of ſuch remains 
| | of 
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of the original language, that they can 


communicate their hiſtory, their wants, 
and prayers, to every brother maſon 
throughout the globe: from whence, it 
is certain, that multitudes of lives have 
been ſaved in foreign countries, when 
ſhip-wreck and miſery had overwhelmed 
them : when robbers had pillaged, when 
fickneſs, want, and miſery had brought 


them even to the brink of the grave, the 


diſcovery of maſonry has ſaved them : 
the diſcovery of being a brother, hath 
ſaid the ſavage hand of the conqueror, 
hfted in the field of battle to cut off the 
captive; hath withheld the ſword im- 
brued in carnage and ſlaughter, and ſub- 


dned the infolence of triumph to pay 


homage to the craft. 


The importance of ſecrecy with vs, is 
ſuch, that we may net be deceived in 
the diſpenſing of our charities ;—that we 
may not be betrayed in the tenderneſs of 


our benevolence, and others uſurp the 


portion which is prepared for thoſe of 
our own family. 


To 
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To betray the watch-word, which 
{hould keep the enemy from the walls 
of our citadel, ſo as to open our ſtrong- 
holds to robbers and deceivers, is as great 
a moral crime, as to ſhew the common 
thief the weakneſſes and ſecret places of 
our neighbour's dwelling-houſes, that he 
may Pillage their goods.—Nay it is ſtill 
greater, for it is like aiding the ſacrile- 
gious robber to ranſack the holy places, 
and ſteal the ſacred veſſels devoted to 
the moſt ſolemn rites of religion. — It is 

ſnatching from the divine hand of cha- 
rity, the balm which ſhe holds forth to 
heal the diſtreſſes of her children; the cor- 
dial cup of conſolation, which ſhe offers 
to the lip of calamity, and the ſuſtenance 
her fainting infants ſhould receive from 
the boſom of her celeſtial love. 


As this then is the importance of ma- 
ſons ſecrecy, wherefore {ſhould the Wor 1d 
wonder that the moſt profligate tongue 
which ever had expreſſion hath not re- 
yealed it? The ſport 1s too criminal to 
afford delight even to the wickedeſt of 


mankind ; for it muſt be wantonneſs only 
which 
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which could induce any man to divulge 
it, as no profit could ariſe therefrom, nor 
felfiſh view be gratified.— It was men- 
tioned by divine lips as a crime not in 
nature: What man is there of you, 
& whom if his ſon aſk for bread, will 
ce give him a ſtone; or if he aſk a fiſh, 
& will give him a ſerpent?” — Then can 
there be a man ſo iniquitous among ma- 
ſons, as to guide the thief to ſteal from 
his ſick brother the medicine which ſhould 
reſtore his health? the balſam which ſhould 
cloſe his wounds? the cloathing which 
ſhould ſhield his trembling limbs from the 
ſeverity of the winter? the drink which 
ſhould moiſten his fainting lip? the bread 
which ſhould fave his ſoul alive? 


Such is the importance of our ſecrecy : 
—were there no other ties upon our af- 
fections or conſciences, than merely the 
ſenſe of the injury we ſhould do to the 
poor and the wretched, by a tranſgreſſion 
of this rule, I am perſuaded it would be 
ſufficient to lock up the tongue of every 
man who profefleth himſelf to be a MA- 


SON. 
LE C- 
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Of Charity. 


S one of the principal characteriſtics 
of a Maſon, in this lecture, I will 
treat of CHARITY. 


I do not mean to make ſtrictures on 
that modern error of indiſcriminately 
diſpenſing alms to all ſuppliants, without 
regard to their real wants or real merits; 
whereby the hypocrite and knave often 
cat the bread which virtue in diſtreſs 
ought to be relieved by.—This is a miſ- 
taken character of charity, in which ſhe 
is too often abuſed. Though the boun- 
ties of benevolence and compaſſion are 


given with a righteous with, yet they 
ſhould be ruled by diſcretion. 


The 
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Of CHARITY. 


The antients uſed to depict the virtue 
CHARITY, in the character of a goddeſs, 
ſeated in a chair of ivory, with a golden 
tire upon her head, ſet with precious 
ſtones : — her veſture, like the light of 
heaven, repreſented univerſal benevo- 
lence ; her throne was unpolluted and 
unſpotted by paſſions and prejudices 
and the gems of her fillet repreſented 
the ineſtimable bleſſings which flowed 
variouſly from lier bounty. 


190 


They alſo repreſented the charitihs, 


otherwiſe called the graces, under three 


perſonages: — one of theſe was painted 
with her back towards us, and her face 
forward, as proceeding from us; and the 


other two with their faces towards us, to 


denote, that for one benefit done we 
ſhould receive double thanks :—they were 
painted naked, to intimate that good of- 
fices ſhould be done without diſſembling 
and hypocnly:— they were repreſented 
young, to ſignify that the remembrance 
of benefits ſhould never wax old :—and 
alſo laughing, to tell us that we ſhould 


do good to others with cheartulneſs and 
ala- 
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alacrity.— They were repreſented linked 
together, arm in arm, to inſtruct us that 
one kindneſs ſhould prompt another; ſo 
that the knot and bond of love ſhould be 
indiſſoluble.— The poets tell us, that they 
uſed to waſh themſelves in the fountain 
Acidalius, becauſe benefits, gifts, and 
good-turns ought to be ſincere and pure, 
and not baſe, fordid, and counterfeit. 


_ CHARITY, in the works of moraliſts, 
is defined to be the love of our brethren, 
or a kind of brotherly affection one to- 
_ wards another.—The rule and ſtandard 
that this habit is to be examined and re- 
gulated by among chriſtians, is the love 
we bear to ourſelves, or that the Me- 
diator bore towards us that is, it muſt 
be unfeigned, conſtant, and out of no 
other deſign than their happineſs. 


Such are the general ſentiments which 
the antients entertained of this virtue, 
and what the modern moraliſts and chriſ- 
tians define it to be at this day. 


In what character CHARITY ſhould 
be received among maſons, is now my 
| purpoſe 
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purpoſe to define, as it ſtands limited to 


our own ſociety.* 


As being ſo limited, we are not through 
that channel ſubject to be impoſed on by 
falſe pretences; and are certain of the 
proper and merited adminiſtration of it. 
It is hence to be hoped, that it exiſts 
with us without diſſembling or hypocriſy, 
and lives in ſincerity and truth :—that be- 

nefits 


K 


— 


* The principles which alone ſhould attend a 
candidate for initiation to our ſociety, are pathe- 
tically repreſented in the following pſalm. 

PA XV. 
1. * Lord, who ſhall abide in thy tabernacle? 
tc who ſhall abide in thy holy hill ?” | 
2. He that walketh uprightly and worketh 
ec righteouſneſs, and . the truth in. his 
« heart”? 

3- ** He that backbiteth not with his congae, 
% nor doth evil to his neighbour ; nor taketh up a 
% reproach againſt his neighbour.” 

4. ©* In whoſe eyes a vile perſon is contemned ; 
&« but he honoureth them that fear the Lord: he 
« that ſweareth to his own hart and changeth not.“ 

5. © He that putteth not out his money to 
© uſury, nor taketh reward again the innocent, 

«« —He that doeth theſe things ſhall never be 
© moved.“ 
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nefits received impreſs a lively degree of 
gratitude and affection on the minds of 
maſons, as their bounties ſhould be be- 
ſtowed with chearfulneſs, and unac- 
quainted with the frozen ſinger of reluc- 
tance: the benevolence of our ſociety 
ſhould be ſo mutual and brotherly, that 
each ought to endeavour to render good 
offices, as readily as he would receive 
them.* 


N In 
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— 
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, The miſplacing of a benefit is worſe than 
** the not receiving of it; for the one is another 
„ man's fault, but the hes: is mine. The error 
of the giver does oft times excuſe the ingrati- 
„ tude of the receiver; for a favour ill placed is 
te rather a profuſion than a benefit. It is the moſt 
© fhameſul of loſſes, an inconſiderate bounty, I 
te will chuſe a man of integrity, fincere, conſide- 
« rate, grateful, temperate, well-natured, neither 
e covetous nor ſordid; and when I have obliged 
« ſuch a man, though not worth a groat in the 
« world, I have gained my end. If we give only 
ce to receive, we loſe the faireſt objects for our 
charity; the abſent, the ſick, the captive, and 


« the needy.” 
- Seneca of Benefits. 
« The rule is, we are to give as we would re- 


t ceive, chearſully, quickly, and without heſita- 
cc tion; 
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In order to exerciſe this virtue, both 
in the character of maſons and in com- 
mon life, with propriety, and agreeable 
to ſuch principles, we ſhould forget every 
obligation but affection; for otherwiſe it 
were to confound charity with duty.— 
The feelings of the heart ought to direct 
the hand of CHARITY.—To this pur- 
poſe we ſhould be diveſted of every idea 
of ſuperiority, and eſtimate ourſelves as 
being of the ſame rank and race of men: 
—1n this diſpoſition of mind we may be 
ſuſceptible of thoſe ſentiments which 
CHARITY delighteth in, to feel the 


woes and miſeries of others with a ge- 
nuine and true ſympathy of foul: —COM- 


. AND 


- 


ce tion; for there is no grace in a benefit that 
50 ticks to the fingers, A benefit ſhould be made 
© acceptable by all poſſible means, even to the 
te end that the receiver, who is never to forget it, 
% may bear it in his mind with ſatisfaction.“ 

| The ſame. 


&« Tt is not the value of the preſent, but the be- 
t nevolence of the mind, that we are to conſider : 
« that which is given with pride and oſtentation, 


eis rather an ambition than a bounty.” 
The ſame, 
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PASSION is of heavenly birth; — it is 
one of the firſt characteriſtics of huma- 
nity.— Peculiar to our race, it diſtin- 
guilhes us from the reſt of creation. 


— 


N 2 3 | He 


 _ 


„* 


* 1 Corinth. chap. xiii. 

Ver 1. Though I ſpeak with the tongues of 
© men and of angels, and have not charity, I am 
« become as ſounding braſs, or a tinkling cymbal. 
„2. And though I have the gift of prophecy, 
% and underitand all myſteries, and all know- 
« ledge; and though I have all faith, ſo that T 
e could remove mountains, and have not charity, 
« I am nothing. 

* 3. And though I beſtow all my goods to feed 
e the poor, and though I give my body to be. 
« burned, and have nat charity, it profit me. 


cc nothing. | 
4.5 Charity ſufereth long, and is kind; ; cha- 


cc rity envieth not; charity vaunteth not TE is 

t not puffed up. ; 
„ 5. Noth not Debian itſelf unſemly,. ſeeketh | 

« not her own, is not r provoked, thinketh 

f no evil; 151 

. Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoicerh in 

ec the truth. ; 

«9, Beareth all things, believeth all things, 


: hopeth all things, endureth all things. _ 


28. heren never faileth: but whether r 
60 be 


ow —— 
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He Jhoſ: baten is 1 Jached' up . 
compaſſion is a Barbarian ;—his manners 
muſt be brutal his mind gloomy and 
moroſe—and his paſſions as ſavage as the 


beaſts of the foreſt. 


What kind of man is he, who full of 
opulence, and in whoſe hand abundance 
overflows, can look on virtue in diſtreſs, 
and merit in miſery, without pity ?—Who 
could behold without tears, the deſolate 


and forlorn eſtate of a WIDOW, who in 
early 


„ ct 


© be prophecies, they ſhall fail; whether there be 
«< tongues, they ſhall ceaſe; whether there 15 
„ knowledge, it ſhall vaniſh away. 

« 9, For we know ein pars and we propheſy i iQ 
6 part. 

« 10. But when that wh 1s perfect is come, 
« then that which is in part ſhall be done away. 

*« 11. When I was a child, Iſpake as a child, 
« T underſtood as a child, I thought as a child 
e but when 1 became a ne I put n chihdiſn 
8 things. A 9 . 

12. For now we ſee 8 a glaſs, darkly ; 
« but then face to face: now I know in part; 
c but then ſhall T know, even as alfo I am known. 

13. © And now abideth faith, hope, charity, 
«© theſe three; but the greateſt of theſe is charity.” 
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early life, having been brought up in 
the boſom of a tender mother, without 
knowing care, and without taſting of 
neceſſity, was not befitted for adverlity 3 
—whoſe ſoul was pure as innocence, and 
full of honor; — whoſe: mind had been 
brightned by. erudition under an indul- 
gent father ;—whoſe youth, untutored in 
the ſchool of ſorrows, had been flattered 
with the proſpect of days of proſperity 
and plenty.;—one, who at length, by the 
cruel adverſity of winds and ſeas, with 
ber dying huſband, is wrecked in total de- 
ſtruction and beggary ; driven by ill for- 
tune, from peace and plenty; and from 
the bed of eaſe, changes her lot to the 
dank dunghill, for the relief of her wea- 
rineſs and pain; — grown meagre with 
neceſſity, and fick with woe; — at her 
boſom hanging her famiſhed infant, 
draining off the dregs of parental life, 
for ſuſtenance; beſtowed from maternal 
love - yielding exiſtence to ſupport the 

babe. — Hard- hearted covetouſneſs and 
proud titles, can ye behold ſuch an ob- 
ject, dry eyed? — Can avarice graſp the 
mite which ſhould ſuſtain ſuch virtue? 


—Can high life lift its fupercilious brow 
N 3 above 
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above ſuch ſcenes in human life ; above 
ſuch miſeries ſuſtained by 2 felloweeres- 
ture ?—lft perchance the voice of the un- 
fortunate and wretched widow is heard 
in complainings, when wearying PAT 
ENCE and relaxing RESIGNA TION 
| breathes a ſigh, whilſt modeſty forbids 
her ſupplication ; is not the groan, the 
ſigh, more pathetic to your ear, you rich 
ones, than all the flattering petitions of a 
cringing Enave, who touches your vanity 
and tickles your folhes ; extorting from 
your very weakneſles, the proſtituted por- 
tion of CHARITY. — Perhaps the fatal 
hour's at hand, when conſolation is re- 
quired to. cloſe the laſt moments of this 
unfortunate one's life: can the man ab- 
ſorbed in pleaſure roll his chariot wheels 
beyond the ſcene of ſorrow without com- 
paſſion, and without pity ſee the laſt con- 
vulſion and the deadly gaze which paint 
miſery upon the features of an expiring 
ſaint —If angels weep in heaven, they 
weep for ſuch: if they can know con- 
tempt, they feel it for the wealthy, who 
beſtow not of their ſuperfluities, and 
ſnatch not from their vices what would 


gladden ſouls ſunk i in che woes of worldly 
adver- 
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adverſity.— The eyes of cherubims view 
with delight the exerciſe of ſuch benevo- 
lence as forms the character of the good 
Samaritan: — ſaints touch their golden 
lyres, to hymn HUMANIT 's fair hiſtory 
in realms of bliſs; and approbation ſhines 
upon the countenance divine of OMNE 
' PRESENCE, when a man is found in 
the exerciſe of virtue. | 


What ſhould that human wretch be 
called, who, with premeditated cruelty 
and avarice, deviſes miſchief whilſt he is 
conſcious of his neighbour's honeſty ;— 
whilſt he ſees him induſtriouſly, day by 
day, labouring with {weaty brow and 
weary limbs, toiling with chearfulneſs for 
bread, —on whoſe exerted labour, an af- 
fectionate and virtuous wife and healthy 
children, crowding his narrow hearth 
with naked feet, depend for ſuſtenance ; 
—whil{t he perceives him, with integrity 
more than human, taking ſcrupulouſly 
his own, and wronging no man for his 
hunger or his wants; —whilſt he ſees him 
with fatigued finews, lengthen out the 
toil of induſtry, from morn to night with 
unremitting ardor, ſinging to elude re- 

| N 4 pining, 
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pining, and ſmoothing his anxieties and 
pain with hope, that he ſhall reward his 
wearineſs by the overflowings of his wife's 
chearful heart, and with the ſmiles of his 
feeding infants What muſt he be, who 
knows ſuch a man, and by his craft or 
avarice extorts unjuſt demands, and brings 
him into beggary?— What muſt he be, 
who ſees ſuch a man deprived by fire or 
water of all his ſubſtance, the habitation 
of his infants loſt, and nothing left but 
nakedneſs and tears, —and ſeeing this, af- 
fords the ſufferer no relief! —Surely in 
nature few ſuch wretches do exiſt! but if 
ſuch be, it is not vain preſumption to 
proclaim, that like accurſed Cain, they 
are diſtinguiſhed as the outcaſt of God's 
mercies, and are left on earth to live a 
life of puniſhment, . 


The objects of true CHARITY, are 
MERIT and VIRTUE in diſtreſs ;—per- 
ſons who are incapable of extricating 
themſelves from misfortunes which have 
overtaken them in old age ;—induftrious 
men, from inevitable accidents and acts 
of Providence ruſhed into ruin ;—widows 

left ſurvivors of their huſbands, by whoſe 
labours 
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labours they ſubſiſted; - orphans in tender 
years left naked to the world. 


What the claims of ſuch, on the hand 
of charity, when you compare them to 
the miſcreants who infeft the doors of 
every dwelling with their importunities; 
wretches wandering from their homes, 
ſhewing their diſtortions and their ſores | 
to prompt compaſſion ; with which ill- 
gotten gains, in concert with thieves and 
vagabonds, they revel away the hours of 
night which conceals their iniquities and 
vices. 


CHARITY, when miſapplied, loſes her 


titles, and inſtead of being adorned with 
the dreſs of virtue, aſſumes the inſignifi- 
cance, the bells and feathers of folly. 


LEC- 
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LECTURE XI. 


On Brotherly Love. 


> Shall treat of BROTHERLY LOVE, 
in this lecture, in that light which 


ſolely appertains to maſons. 


The neceſſity there is for the exertion 
of brotherly regard among maſons in the 
lodge, is obvious to every one: PEACE, 
REGULARITY, and DECO RUM are 
indiſpenſible duties here: — all the fire 


of reſentment, and remembrance of in- 


juries, ſhould be forgotten; and that 
cordiality ought to be warm among us, 
which brings with it chearfulneſs and re- 
joicing:—the true worſhipers of the Deity, 
men who held juſt notions of the princi- 


ples of nature, in the times of barbarous 


igno- 
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ignorance, durſt not publicly practiſe the 

one, or promulgate the other: but happy 
is our eſtate, in this lettered age and this 
land of liberty, we profeſs our ſentiments 
with freedom, and without fear; we exer- 
ciſe our religious principles under a full 
toleration ; and as ſocial beings we aſſemble 
in the lodge, to enjoy the pleaſures of 
friendſhip, and the breathings of true 
benevolence without alloy. 


After the bulk of the had, is diſ- 
patched, we are met together co open 
out the chearfulneſs of our hearts with- 
out guile; for here are no tale-bearers, 
cenſors, or revilers among us ;—our lodge 
is ſacred to SILENCE:—hence we may 
ſay figuratively, *< it is ſituate in the ſe- 
* cret places, where the cock holdeth 
te not his watch, where the voice of rail- 
ing reacheth not, where brawling, as 
the intemperate wrath of women, can- 
not be heard.” 


Without ſuſpicion of being betrayed in 
our words, or enſnared in the openneſs 
of our dealings, our mirth here is un- 


N diſguiſed, is governed 15 PRUDENCE, 
tem- 
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tempered with LOVE, and cloathed in 


 CHARITY:—thus it ſtandeth void of 


offen ce: no malicious mind warps inno- 
cent expreſſions to wicked conſtructions, 


or interprets unmeaning jeſts into ſar- 


caſms or ſatyres; but as every ſentiment 
Hows full of benevolence, ſo every ear 


here, is attuned to the ſtrain, in harmo- 


nious concord, and taſtes the pleaſures of 
feſtivity ſo pure, that they bear our re- 
flections, in the morning, without remorſe. 


Peace, regularity, and decorum, which 
I ſaid were indiſpenſible duties here, are 
not the offspring of controul, or the iſſue 
of authority ; but a voluntary ſervice, 
which every man brings to the lodge. 


There are ſeaſons indeed, in which 


authority is properly exerciſed ;—man is 


frail;—the moſt prudent may ſometimes 
deviate:—it was a maxim of the antient 
philoſophers, that © to err was human; 
therefore in the lodge there ought to be 
a conſtant governor, who ſhould reſtrain 
the improprieties which may creep in 
among us, by any brother coming here 
after an intemperance in liquor. 
Another 


4 


Another degree of brotherly love which 
ſhould prevail here, is to hear the peti- 
tions of every member of this ſociety with 
tenderneſs and attention. Where there 
is at any time a brother of our commu- 
nity fick or in diftrefs, the caſe of his ca- 
lamities ſhould come here repreſented by 
a brother, who will neither deceive us, 
nor hold back any part of his merits ;— 
and the lodge mult teſtify all due regard, 
by receiving the petition patiently, and 
giving rehef according to the deferts. 


The moſt material part of that bro- 
therly love which ſhould ſubſiſt among 
us maſons, is that of ſpeaking well of 


each other to the world: more eſpecially - 


it is expected of every member of this 
fraternity, that he ſhould not traduce 
his brother. — Calumny and ſlander are 
deteſtable crimes againſt ſociety. — No- 
thing can be viler than to traduee a man 
behind his back; it is like the villainy 
of an aſſaſſin, who has not virtue enough 
to give his adverſary the means of ſelf- 
defence; but lurking in darkneſs, ſtabs 
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him whilſt he is unarmed, and unſuſpi- 
cious of an enemy. = Ta 


- * — 
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Of this crime, the much-admired poet 
Shakeſpear has given a juſt deſcription. 


„The man who ſteals my purſe, ſeals traſh ; 
« *T'was mine, tis his, and may be ſlave to thouſands: 
„But he who pilfers from me my good name, 
«© Robs me of that which not enriches him, 


*«« But makes me poor indeed.“ 


Calumny has this direful conſequence, 
that it carries with it not a momentary 
effect only, but endures for time un- 
counted. The wickedneſs of the world 
is ſuch, that it is greedy of ſcandal ; and 
when once the voice of defamation hath 
uttered its poiſon, like a peſtilence it 
ſmites and contaminates;—it ſpreads jea- 

| loufies in families, diviſion and wrath 
„ among friends, urges fathers againſt chil- 
4 dren, and brother againſt brother. —When 
| once the pernicious tale gets birth, it 
cannot be recalled ; and thence the ſin- 
ner's pemitence is not capable of expia- 
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. tion: for the evil conſequences may lay 
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ih: dormant in the womb of futurity, and 
1 become an intail of ſorrow on the third 
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and fourth generation of him that is in- 
jured 
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jured. What malice and miſchief, what 
infernal diſpoſition, muſt actuate the mind 
which is capable of defaming the inno- 
cent !—there is no crime of which ſuch a 
wretch might not be the perpetrator ;— 
againſt ſuch a villain there is no armour 
for defence;—he affaults the naked and 
unſuſpicious, and like the contagion of 
ſome horrid diſeaſe, he ſmiteth whilſt the 
victim ſleeps. —Juſtice is diſarmed againſt 
ſuch a ſinner, as concealment is his ſafe- 
guard, and only the eye of heaven diſco- 
vers his iniquity. 


It is not only expected of maſons, that 
they ſhould, with a conſcientious ſoul, re- 
refrain from evil-ſpeaking ; but alſo, that 
they ſhould ſpeak well of each other. 


To give a man his juſt and due cha- 
rater, is ſo eaſy a duty, that it is not 
poſlible for a benevolent mind to avoid it; 
—it is a degree of common juſtice which 
honeſty itſelf prompts one to.—It is not 
enough that we refrain from ſlander; but 
it is required of maſons that they ſhould 


ſpeak graciouſly and with affection, with- 


holding ng, that can be uttered to a 
brother's 
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brother's praiſe or good name with truth. 
What a pleaſure doth it give the heart, 
feeling benevolent diſpoſitions, to give 
Praiſes where due. There is a ſelfiſh joy 
in good ſpeaking, as ſelf- approbation ſuc- 
ceeds it.— Beſides, the breaſt of ſuch a 
man feels enlarged, whilſt he utters the 
praiſe due to his neighbour; and he ex- 
periences all the fineſt ſenſations of love, 
whilit he moves others to the ſame object 


of his regard. 


The neutral diſpoſition, frigid and re- 
ſerved, neither ſpeaks good nor evil;— 
but the man taſting brotherly love: 18 
warm to commend. — It is an eaſy and 
cheap means of beſtowing good gifts and 
working good works; — for by a juſt 
praiſe to induſtry, you recommend the 
induſtrious man to thoſe to whom he 
might never be known, and thereby en- 
large his credit and his trade. By a juſt 
commendation of merit, you may open 
the paths of advancement through thoſe 
whoſe power might never have been peti- 
tioned. — By a proper praiſe of genius and 
art, you may rouſe the attention of thoſe 


patrons to whom the greateſt deſervings 
might 
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might have remained a ſecret. It is a 
degree of juſtice which every man has a 
right to, from his brother, that his vir- 
tues be not concealed.” 


To ſhroud the imperfections of our 
friend, and cloak his infirmities, is chriſ- 
tian- like, and charitable, conſequently be- 
fitting a maſon:—even the truth ſhould 
not be told at all times; for where we 
cannot approve, we ſhould pity in ſilence. 
What pleaſure or profit can there ariſe 
by expoling the ſecrets of a brother? 
To exhort him, is virtuous ; —to revile 
him, is inhuman; — and to ſet him out 
as an object of ridicule, is infernal. 


From hence we mult neceſſarily deter- 
mine, that the duty of a good man leads 
to work the works of benevolence ; and 
his heart 1s touched with joy, w. whilſt he 


acts within her peer; owt 


Let us thevefofe be ſtedfaſt and im- 
moveable in our ordinances, that we be 
proved to have A TONGUE OF GOOD 


REPORT. 
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LECTURE XIII. 


On the Occupations , Maſons, 


N my former lectures I have declared 
1 it to be my opinion, that MASO NS, 
in the preſent ſtate of MASONRY, were 
never a body of architects. By the book 
of conſtitutions publiſhed by authority, 
we ſee no grand communication held in 
form, till of very late date: neither is 
there any evidence therein to contradict 
the propoſitions I have laid down.—The 
ſucceſſion therein deſcribed, is by no 
means to be accepted and underſtood in a 
literal ſenſe; but as a pedigree or chrono- 
logical table of the ſervants of the Deity, 
working in the duties of righteouſneſs. 


I ground 
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J ground my judgment of the nature 
of our profeſſion on our ceremonials, and 
am convinced they have not their rela- 
tion to building and architecture, but 
are emblematical, and imply moral, ſpi- 
ritual, and religious tenets.—lt appears 
to me ſelf-evident, that the fituation of 
the lodge, and its ſeveral parts, are copied 
after the tabernacle and temple, and are 
repreſentative of the univerſe, implying 
that the univerſe is the temple in which 
the Deity is every where preſent; our 
mode of teaching the principles of our 
profeſſion, is derived from the Druids; 
our maxims of morality, from Pytha- 
goras; our chief emblems, originally from 
Egypt; to Baſilides we owe the ſcience 
of Abrax, and the characters of thoſe 
emanations of the Deity which we have 
adopted, and which are ſo neceſſary for 

the maintenance of a moral ſociety.—1 
am induced to believe, that our preſent 
ceremonies were more generally taught, 
and more candidates were initiated there- 
in, on the opening of the cruſades, than 
in any other æra, or on mw. other known 


occaſion, RY. RSA 
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The Engrliſh hiſtorians agree, that in 
the reign of Henry the Second, and in 
the year 1188, at an interview between 
the Kings of England and France, at- 
tended by the pretites and nobility of 
both nations, the Archbiſhop of Tyre 
pronounced ſuch a melancholy account 
of Saladine's ſucceſs in the Holy Land, 
and the miſeries of the chriſtians in that 
country, that the audience was greatly 
affected with the relation; and the two 
kings agreed to convert their whole at- 
tention to the relief of thoſe adventurers. 
— They received the croſs from the hands 
of the archbiſhop, reſolving to go there 
in perſon ; and their example was fol- 
lowed by Philip Count of Flanders, and 

a great number of the prelates and nobi- 
lity there preſent: — A PLENARY IN- 
DULGENCE was publiſhed in the pope's 
name, for all that would make a fair 
cbafeltioit Gf their fins, and engage in the 
cruſade: — the different nations aſſumed 
croffes of a different colour, and RULES 
AND ORDERS were eſtabliſhed for pre- 
venting RIOT, LUXURY, AND DIS- 


ORDER on the enterprize. 


Theſe 
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Theſe were the principal rules made 
for the regulation of the cruſaders. —We 
may conjecture theſe rehgious campaigns 
being over, that men initiated in the 
myſteries: of matonry, and engaged and 
inrolled under thoſe rules and orders, 
which were eſtabliſhed for the conduct of 
the nations in the holy war, would form 
themſelves into lodges, and keep up their 
focial meetings when returned home, in 
commemoration of their adventures and 
mutual good offices in Paleſtine, and for 
the propagation of that. knowledge into 
which they had been initiated. | 


As a further argument that builders 
and architects were not the original mem- 
bers of our ſociety, the MASONS of the 
city of London obtained their incorpora- 
tion and charter in the reiga-of King 

Henry the Fifth, in or about the year 
1419; they taking on themſelves the 
name of FREE MAS ONS.— By their 
charter they are governed by a maſter 
and two wardens, with twenty-five al- 
ſiſtants. Of this incorporated body, ſiæty- 
hve are of the livery of London. 

O 3 It 
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It has never been pretended, that the 
ſociety of FREE AND ACCEPTED 


MASONS have in any manner been con- 
nected, or much leſs have united them- 


ſelves, with the incorporated body of ma- 
ſons enchartered ; but on the contrary, 
have kept themſelves totally apart. 


It has been alledged, that in the reign 
of King Henry the Sixth an obſolete law. 
was enacted, ſetting forth, << that by the 
« yearly congregations and confederacies 
e made by maſons in their general aſſem- 
C blies, the good courſe and effects of the 


“ ſtatute of labourers were openly vio- 


& lated and broken, and making the fu- 
ce ture holding of their chapters and con- 
bo. ee felony.” | 


It is impoſſible that this Gi {hould 
relate to any other perſons, than the in- 
corporated body of working maſons ; 
who under an excluſive charter, by ſe- 
cret combinations raiſed the prices of their 
labour, and prevented craftſmen of their 
fraternity, not members of the charter, 
from exerciſing their trade within the 


limits 
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limits of London; which might occaſion 


a grievance worthy of parliamentary re- 
_ dreſs: —but in what manner the ſtatutes 


of labourers could be affected by the aſſo- 
ciations of this fraternity of ours, is not 
in my power to comprehend. Our re- 
cords give us no evidence of any ſuch 
cee at the time mentioned. | 


Buy the charter of MASON 8, they aſ- 
ſumed the title of FREE MASONS, be- 
ing intitled to the franchiſes of the city 
of London. 


Why the title of FREE is annexed to 
our ſociety, or that of ACCEPTED, I 
hope I may be allowed to conjecture was 
derived from the cruſades.—There the 
volunteers entering into that ſervice muſt 
be FREEMEN, born free, and not vil- 
lains or under any vaſſallage; for it was 
not until long after the cruſades, that 
vaſſallage and feudal ſervices, together 
with the flaviſh tenures, were taken a- 


Way. 


They were intitled to the ſtile of AC- 


CEPTED, under that PLENARY IN- 
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DULGENCE which the pope publiſhed, 
for all that would confeſs their fins, and 
inliſt in the enterprize of the holy war; 
whereby they were accepted and received 
into the boſom of the father of the church, 
—Some authors have preſumed to tell us, 
that it was the original defign of the 
chriſtian powers, in their enterprize in 
the Holy Land, to rebuild the temple at 
Jeruſalem; but I cannot difcover any 
good authority for this affertion.— In mo- 


dern maſonry it is given as à principle, 


why our dedication of lodges is made to 
ST JOHN, that the maſons who engaged 
to conquer the Holy Land, choſe that 


faint for their patron I ſhould be ſorry 


to appropriate the Balſarian ſect of chriſ- 
tians of St John, as an explanation of 
this principle; — ST JOHN obtains our 
dedication, as being the proclaimer of 
that ſalvation which was at hand, by the 
coming of Chriſt ; and we, as a ſet of re- 
ligious aſſembling in the true faith, com- 
memorate the proclamations of the Bap- 


tiſt.—In the name of ST JOHN THE 


EVANGELIST, we acknowledge the 
teſtimonies which he gives, and the di- 
vine d,, which he makes manifeſt. — 

| | But 
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But to return to the ſubject of the cru- 
faders. | 


It is probable that the ſame enthuſtaſtic 
ſpirit which engaged men to enter into 
the cruſades, at the vaſt expence and ha- 
zard which hiſtory defcribes, alſo led 
them into as enormous a folly in the 
building of religious houſes: during the 
reign of Henry the Second, when the 
Engliſh firſt engaged in the holy war, 
there were not leſs than one hundred and 
eleven abbeys, nunneries, and religious 
houſes founded in this kingdom; — du- 
ring the reign of Richard the Firſt, eigh- 
teen; —and during the reign of Henry 
the Third, forty: which ſhews the reli- 
gious infatuation which had totally over- 
run the minds of the people in thoſe 
reigns. The Eccleſiaſtics, in imitation of 
the works of Solomon, might become 
the maſters ef thoſe works, and ſuperin- 
tend and conduct the labours of the in- 
ferior ſe&t of haly-wark-folk ; that by 
acceptable hands fuch pious works might 
be conducted, and from whence the ig- 
norant and profane might be rejected, 


like the Samaritans:—theſe might aſſume 
| the 
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the honorary title of MASO NS, which 
from vulgar acceptation, would naturally 


confound them with ordinary mechanics. 


In the Angla-Norman Antiquities, it 
is faid of FREE MASONS, that they 
were an aſſociation of religious, who en- 
gaged in the founding and erecting of 
churches and religious houſes in Paleſtine. 
have already mentioned the religious 
ſe& who were really architects and buil- 
ders of churches, the haly-wark-folk, 


with no ſmall degree of reſpect : they 


were a body of men ſubſiſting before the 
cruſades:—they were maintained by the 
church, under which they. held lands 
for the ſervice of erecting and repairing 
churches, and for the guarding of the 
ſepulchres of ſaints. —lt is not improbable, 
that when the rage of holy works and 
holy wars and the deſire of Paleſtine fired 
the minds of all Europe, but a body of 
thoſe people might embark in the enter- 
prize, and be tranſported. thither to build 
churches, for the better planting or pro- 
pagating the chriſtian doctrine, or to 
guard and maintain the holy ſepulchre.— 


I would be ready at all times to admit 
theſe 
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theſe emigrants might poſſeſs ſome rules 
and ceremonies for initiation peculiar to 
themſelves, ſo far as the bearers of bur- 
thens were admitted under Solomon in 
the building at Jeruſalem, and that they 
might retain their ſingular maxims and 
principles in ſecrecy :—and it may alſo be 


admitted, that in honor of that gradation 


of maſonry and of their profeſſion, they 
ſhould claim the greateſt antiquity, from 
Solomon's temple at leaſt :>they might 
even be more than a collateral branch of 
the FREE AND ACCEPTED MASONS, 
as I have before admitted, and be ini- 
tiated in the myſteries of maſonry, their 
occupation being in no wiſe incompatible 
with our profeſſion, and they might be 
known and diſtinguiſhed by the title of 
OPERATIVE MASONS, as the Eſſenes 

were divided into theoricks and practicks: 

but from the writings of the author of 
the Angla-Norman Antiquities, I am con- 
vinced he was not a FREE AND ACCEPT 


TED MASON himſelf; and as the ſecrecy. | 


of taat ſociety had attracted the attention 
of many, who as their curioſity was exer- 
ciſed, raiſed conjectures on the name of 
maſons, to diſcover their origin and prin» 

ciples, 
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ciples, or to reconcile their own opinions: 
from whence, nothing was more likely 
to ſtrike the attention of an hiſtorian, 
than this body of men; the haly-wark- 
folk rambling in Pulaſtine were to his 


en 


Were we claimants only of the title of 
mechanics, we might have choſe as an- 
tient and a more honorable branch of the 
arts or ſciences; e might have ſubſti- 
tuted geometry to a more worthy duty, 
and have honored our Maker in ſome 
profeſſion more expreſſive of our ſenſe of 


his power and dignity. 


Our ORIGIN in this country is 
thought to be from the PHOENICI- 
ANS who came here with the Tyrian 
Hercules, and introduced the doctrines 
of HAM and the AMONIAN rites, 
together with the, HEBREW CUS-. 
TOMS; and afterwards the emigrants 
from the Holy Land, who taught us the 
rules inſtituted by SO LOMON at the 
temple of Jerufalem ; and finally, the 
propagators of the chriſtian doctrine, who 


1 with them the principles of the 
Maſter's 
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Maſter's Order, and taught the con- 
verted thoſe ſacred myſteries which are 
typical of the chriſtian faith, and pro- 
feſlional of the hope of the :efarreRicn of 
the body and the life of regeneration, Yet 
I fear few among us are equal to the cha- 
racter we have aſſumed. Our LODGES 
are not now appropriated to WORSHIP 
and RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES ; we 
meet as A SOCIAL SOCIETY, inchiicd 
to acts of benevolence, and ſuffer the 
more ſacred offices to reft unperformed. 
Whether this negle& is to our honor, 
I preſume not to remonſtrate; in our 
* PRESENT STATE profeſſing ourſelves 
FREE AND ACCEPTED MASONS. 
We are totally ſevered from architects, 
and are become a ſet of men working in 
the duties of CHARITY, GOOD OF- 
FICES, and BROTHERLY LOVE— 
chriſtians in religion— ſons of liberty and 
loyal ſubjects: — we have adopted rules, 
orders, emblems, and ſymbols, which 
enjoin us to live a life of morality :—we 
have. farniſhed our lodges with thoſe 
ſtriking objects, which ſhould at once in- 
timate to us the mightineſs and wiſdom 
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of God, the inſtability of the affairs of 


man, and the various viciſſitudes in hu- 
man life, and have ſet before our eyes 
preceptors of moral works; and to 
ſtrengthen our faith, we have enlightned 
our lodge with the emblem of the Trinity. 


It is well known to us, that there is 
ſcarce a ſtate in Europe, in which our 
fraternity have not formed a body.—The 
wiſdom of the antients would paſs abroad 
into many regions, and thoſe who had 
aſſiſted in the pious labours at Jeruſalem, 
would, like Pythagoras, teach the ſciences 
and myſteries which they profeſſed, and 
communicate the ſyſtem to which they 
had been initiated ;—religious men would 
retain the doctrines and myſteries with 
reverence, and with caution reveal them 
to thoſe they thought worthy to receive; 
hence the original knowledge would paſs 
into many countries: — but there is no 
accounting for this univerſality of the ſo- 
ciety, upon the principles of architecture 
and operative maſonry: — the rage of 
church-building had not contaminated all 
Europe as it did England; neither is there 
any probable means to be deduced from 

archi- 
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architecture and the practice of builders, 
to account why in every tongue, and in 
every kingdom, the ceremonials of being 
made a maſon ſhould be the ſame.—If 
the honor of architecture was all that was 
to be regarded in the. ſociety, various 
would be the devices by which the mem- 
bers in each nation would profeſs it. — 
As architecture, according to its preſent; 
orders, had its progreſs from Egypt and 
Greece, ſome nations would have bor- 
rowed ſymbols and enſigns peculiar to 
thoſe people; or we ſhould have had in 
our ceremonies, or in our workings, ſome 
devices which might have diſtinguithed 
to us the beauties, orders, ornaments, 
proportions, or ſymmetries, of ſome or 
all of the rules, modes, or orders of archi- 
tecture, either from the plains of Shinar, 
from Egypt, Jeruſalem, Tadmore, or 
Greece; or have retained ſome geome- 
trical problems, on which the general 
principles of proportion in architecture 
were grounded or demonſtrated : — but 
inſtead of that, it is well known to us, 
that there is nothing of that kind reveal- 
ed. On the contrary, our myſteries are 
ton abſtracted from the rules of me- 


chanics: 


hy, 
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chanics: they are relative to religion and 


morality, and are conducive to pious 


works: they are unfurniſhed with any 
type, fymbol, or character, but what ap- 
pertains to demonſtrate the ſervants and 


devotees of the great Mtovparea. 


* There is not an inſtance of the Euro- 
pean ſtates uniting in any one enterprize, 
fave the holy war; and from thence, we 
moſt rationally muſt conceive, the pre- 
ſent number of maſons diſperſed over the 
face of Europe was principally derived. 
The Amonian rites are almoſt totally diſ- 
tinguiſhed, religious zeal has imbrued 
the ſword in carnage, and Europe has 
groaned under perſecutions; the Romans 
extirpated the Druids, chriſtians have 
glutted their cruel hands with flaughter, 
bigotry and enthuſiaſm in every age have 
reigned in bloodſhed. By the cruſades, 


the number of our ſociety would be 


greatly augmented ; the occaſion itſelf 
would revive the rules of maſonry, they 
being ſo well adapted to that purpoſe, 
and alſo profeſſional of the chriſtian faith, 
from whence ſprang the ſpirit of the en- 


10.061 (gp theſe purſuits ſubſided, 
bodies 
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bodies of men would be found in every 
country. from whence the levies were 
called; and what would preſerve the ſo- 
ciety in every ſtate, even during the per- 
ſecutions of zealots, the Maſter Maſon's 
Order, under its preſent principles, 1s 
adapted to every ſect of chriſtians. It 
originated from the earlieſt æra of chriſ- 
tianity, in honor to, or in confeſſion of, 
the religion and faith of chriſtians, before 
the poiſon of ſectaries was diffuſed over 
the church. 


Io the antient rules, deduced from So- 
lomon, other laws, rules, and ordihances 
were added, upon the enterprizes of the 
| cruſaders, for the prevention of riot, 
luxury, and diforder; and for the main- 
taining that neceſſary ſubordination, 
which the command of ſuch armies re- 
quired. Many of theſe rules we retain 
in the conduct and government of our 
lodge, which can in no wiſe be deduced 
from any other original. 
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LECTURE XIV. 


4 Corollary. 


Shall now conclude theſe Lectures, 

with collecting into one view, the 
propolitions and maxims which have en- 
gaged my attention throughout the whole 
work; thereby to give a clear idea of the 
myſteries of maſonry, the progreſſion and 
ſpirit of its inſtitution, origin, and pre- 
ſent ſtate. | 


I may have ſeemed prolix, and have 
filled my arguments or repreſentations 
with repetitions; but where that ſeeming 
impropriety takes place, it was neceflary 
to urge a polition which contended with 
ſome accepted error, prepoſſeſſion, or 


FOO prejudice. 


"68 
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From the antient rites and ceremonies 
which I have laid before you, it will be 
eaſy for you to trace the origins of our 
own, and to diſcover the foundations on 
Which our ſociety was erected. It is evi- 
dent they had their progreſs in the poſt- 
deluvian world from Ham. I am under 
a neceſlity ſometimes to ule terms of art, 
or expreſſions which to others may not 
carry diſtinct and clear images; but to 
my brethren, breathe an energy which 
flows from the united force of technical 
terms, ſymbols, and hieroglyphics. When 
1 ſpeak of maſons under the denomina- 
tion of a ſociety, I mean maſons as embo- 
died in lodges, according to the preſent 
manners in which ſuch lodges are held. 
Our antiquity 1s in our principles, max- 
ims, language, learning, and religion: 
theſe we derive from Eden, from the pa- 
triarchs, and from the ſages of the eaſt; 
all which are made perfect under the 
chriſtian difpenfation. — The light and 
doctrines which we poſſeſs, are derived 
from the beginning of time, and have 
deſtended through this long ſucceſſion of 
ages uncorrupted; but our modes and 
manners are deduced from the different 
5 P 2 Tas 
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zras of paradiſe, the building of the 


temple at Jeruſalem, and the chriſtian 
revelation. 


I nabe explained to you, that the ſtruc- 
ture of the LODGE is a pattern of the 


univerſe, and that the firſt entry of a 
maſon repreſents the firſt worſhip of the 


true God. We have retained the Egyp- 
tian ſymbols of the SUN AND MOON, 


as the emblems of God's power, eter- 


nity, omnipreſence, and benevolence; and 
thereby we ſignify, that we are the chil- 


dren of light, and that the firſt founda- 
tion of our profeſſion, is the knowledge 
and adoration of the Almighty, Mtovparta, 
who ſeateth himſelf in the centre of the 
heavens: — we derive from the Druids 
many of the Amonian rites; and I am 
bold to fay, that we retain more of the 
ceremomals and doctrines of the Druids, 
than is to be found in the whole world 
beſides; and have ſaved from oblivion, 
many of their religious rites, in our initia- 
tion to the firſt degree of maſonry, which 
otherwiſe would have ſlept in eternity, 
Theſe we ſeem to have mixed and tem- 


pered with the . of the Eſſenes, 


ho 
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who are a ſect as antient as the departure 
of the children of Iſrael out of Egypt. 
The philoſophy of the Egyptians, and the 


manners, principles, and cuſtoms of the 


Hebrews, were introduced to this land by 
the Phoenicians, and make a part of our 
profeſſion, ſo far as they are adapted to 
the worſhip of NATURE'S GREAT AU- 
THOR, unpolluted by 1dolatry. 


We hold our grand feſtival on the day 
of ST JOHN, which is Midſummer-day; 
in which we celebrate that ſeaſon when 
the ſun is in its greateſt altitude, and in 
the midſt of its prolific powers: the great 
type of the omnipotence of the Deity. 


The famous lawyer, Lord Cook, in his 
Treatiſe on Littleton's Inſtitutes, ſays, 
C Prudent antiquity did, for more ſolem- 


<« nity and better memory and obſerva- 


« tion of that which is to be done, ex- 
<« preſs ſubſtances under ceremonies,” 


Wn have pointed out to you, that the 


FURNITURES of the LODGE are em- 
blems excitive of morality and good go- 
vernment :— PRUDENCE ſhines in the 

| T1 deen 
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centre, or if you would apply this object 
to more ſacred principles, it repreſents 
the blazing ſtar which conducted the 
wiſe men to Bethlehem, and proclaimed 
the preſence of the SON OF GOD: It 
is here placed 'in your view, that you 
may remember to work out the works of 
ſalvation, which is at hand: — and that 
you may paſs on in acts of ſtrict propriety 
with greater alacrity, the TASSALATA 
or MOSAIC- WORK intimates to you, 
the chequered diverſity and uncertainty 
of human affairs; that you may not ſet 
your hearts on the things of this world, 
but lay up your treaſures where the ruſt 
cannot deface their poliſh and luſtre, nei- 
ther can the moth deſpoil the garment 
for the wedding feaſt. 


To protect and ſupport us under the 
infirmities of nature, and lead us to the 

paths of propriety, the BOOK OF TRUE 
KNOWLEDGE is in the lodge; — the 
MASTER circumſcribes you, as with 
the ſweep of the COMPASS; and the 
SQUARE 1s your trial, whereby you 
{hall prove the rectitude and uniformity 
cf your manners, | 


In 
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In my next Lecture I demonſtrated to 
you, that to be a worthy ſervant in the 
temple of God, you muſt be cloathed 


with INNOCENCE, that your ſervice 


may ſtand in approbation, and you may 
be accepted in heaven.—Our jewels are 
emblems of that good working in a moral 
mind which adorns the life of man; 
FAITH, CHARTTY, AND UPRIGHT- 


NESS, 


In the ſucceeding Lecture, I have led 


you to a diſcernment of the ſecond race 
of the ſervants of God, under the MO- 
SAIC LAW; the truth being ſtripped of 
the errors of idolatry.—This ſtage is a- 
dapted to the ſecond gradation of ma- 
ſonry. 


I have argued for the propriety of our 
adopting GEOMETRY in this ſociety, as 


being a ſcience, from whence the mighty 
powers of God are revealed and demon- 
ſtrated to mankind. 


Afterwards I attended to the eſtate of 


the 9 of the Deity, under the 
P 4 cor- 
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corruptions of the houſe of Iſrael, and 
under the rottenneſs of the old law.—In 
this aſſembly of chriſtians, it is in no wiſe 
requiſite to attempt an argument on the 
neceſſity which there was upon earth for 
a Mediator and Saviour for man: —in the 
rubbiſh, ſuperſtitions, ceremonials, and 
filth of the Jewiſh temple, the true wor- 
{ſhip of God was buried and confounded, 
and INNOCENCE became only the or- 
naments of its monument. — Then it was 
that the Divinity, looking down with an 
eye of commiſeration on the deplorable 
ſtate of man, in his mercy and love ſent 
us a Preceptor and Mediator, who ſhould 
teach to us the doctrine of regeneration, 
and raiſe us from the ſepulchre of ſin, to 
which the human race had reſigned them- 
ſelves : —he gave to us the precepts of 
that acceptable ſervice, wherewith his 
Father ſhould be well pleaſed: he made 
the ſacrifice of expiation, and becoming 
the firſt-iruits of them that ſlept, mani. 
telted to mankind the reſurrection of the 
body and the life everlaſting. —In the 
 MASTER'S ORDER this whole doctrine 
is ſymbolized, and the chriſtian conduct 
is by types preſented to us. 

We 
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We MASONS have adopted three par- 


ticular characteriſtics, SECRECY, CHA- 


RITY, AND BROTHERLY LOVE.— 


I have explained my ſenſe of theſe three 
great duties, and of what eſpecial import 
they are of to MASONS; or to men who. 


have ſeparated themſelves from the reſt 
of mankind,- and profeſſed they are ſer- 
vants of HIM WHO RULETH IN THE 
MIDST OF HEAVEN. 


Laſtly, I have attempted to examine 


into the. orizin of our ſociety, and in 


many inſtances, wand'ring without evi- 


dence, I have been left to probability in 
conjecture only. It doth not now ſeem 


material to us what our originals and 


predeceſſors were, if we occupy ourſelves 


in the true SPIRIT OF MASONRY; 


in that divine ſpirit which inſpired the 


patriarchs when they erected altars unto 
the Lord; if we are true ſervants to our 
king, faithful and true to our chartered 


_ liberties, chriſtians in profeſſion and in 


practice, and to each other, and mankind 


in general, eee and L. upright; 


Whether 
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Whether MAS ONs were originally 
builders or religious, it matters not to 
us in this age: — comparing theſe works 
with the righteouſneſs to which I have 
exhorted you, the honor of the antiquity 
would be ſwallowed up in the virtues of 
practice, and in the ſplendor of that 
LIGHT OF ACCEPTATION, which at 
once proclaims to the world that we are 
ſervants of the true God, who ſaves our 


ſouls alive. 


If our ceremonies mean not the matter 
which I have exprefled ; it they imply 
not the moral and religious principles 
which I have endeavoured to unveil; I 
aſk you, MASONS, what they do imply, 
import, or indicate? 


Can we preſume ſo many learned and 
noble perſonages would, for many ſuc- 
ceſſive ages, have been ſteady members 
of this fraternity, if the myſteries were 
unimportant, and the ceremonies unin- 
telligible? —It cannot be; — take away 
their SPIRIT, and they become ridi- 


culous. 
Hath 
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_ Hath it been for ages a maxim of 
fooliſh ſport, to induce men to a filly 
ſnare, in which the guide, having been 
entrapped into ridicule, longs to laugh 
at another for revenge?—lIt is too ridicu- 
lous to be preſumed. - Beſides, if it was 
only ſo, the ſnare might be formed and 
ornamented with ſimple things, and there 
was no need to introduce ſacred matters 
into the device. This renders the con- 
jecture ſo abſurd, that it will bear no fur- 
ther animadverſions. 


4 


We MAS ONsS profeſs that we are 
pilgrims in progreſſion from the EAS T. 


The Almighty ad + a garden in the 
EAST, wherein he placed the perfection 
of human nature, the firſt man, full of 
innocence and divine knowledge, and full 
of honor, even bearing the image of God. 


Learning had its firſt progreſſion from 
the EAST after the flood : the Egyptians 
were the firſt deviſers of the zodiac, and 
the firſt diſcerners of the wiſdom of the 
great ARCHITECT OF THE WORLD 

| in 
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in the revolutions of the heavens : they 


were the firſt projectors of the ſcience of 
GEOMETRY. 11 © 


In regard to the Jofrine of our Sa- 
viour and the chriſtian revelation, it pro- 
ceeded from the EAST. 


The ſtar which proclaimed the birth of 
the Son of God, PT in the EI" 


The EAST was an expreſſion ufed by 
the prophets to denote the Redeemer, 


From thence it may well be conceived, 
that we ſhould profeſs our progreſs to be 
from thence; if we profeſs by being MA- 
SONS, that we are a fociety of the {er- 
vants of that Divinity, whoſe abode is 
with the Father coeternal, in the centre 
of the heavens. 12 


But if we profeſs no ſuch matter, then 
why ſhould not we have alledged our 
progrets to have been from the north, 


and the regions of chaos and darkneſs? 


But 
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But I will now, my brethren, forbear 
all further argument, and cloſe the la- 
bours of my year with a ſincere exhorta- 
tion, that you will continue to act in this 
ſociety as upright and religious men; 
that you will exert yourſelves in the pro- 
motion of its honor; — and let the wicked 
and ignorant revile never ſo maliciouſly, 
be ſtrenuous in your duties, as MASONS 
and as BRETHREN :—exerciſe your be- 
nevolence with openneſs of heart, and 
your charity with cordiality, and not as 
hypocrites :—with attention endeavour to 
arrive at the utmoſt knowledge of your 
PROFESSION, the end of which, I pre. 
ſume to proclaim to you, is to work out 
THE WORKS OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


THE END. 1 
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bo” LETTER from the d Mr Jod 
| Locks, to the Right Hon. Thouas Earl 
2 r it 4 an old MANUSCRIPT 


Collins, W = copy F of hat M. 8. 
in the Bodleian library, which you were 
ſo curious to ſee: and, in obedience to 
your Lordſhip's commands, I herewith 
fend it to you. Moſt of the notes an- 
nexed to it, are what I made yeſterday 


for the reading of my lady Maſham, Who 


is become ſo fond of maſonry, as to ſay, 
that ſhe now more than ever withes her- 
ſelf a man, that ſhe might be capable of 
admiſſion into the fraternity. 


The M. S. of which this is a copy, ap- 
pears to be about 160 years old; yet (as 
your Lordſhip will obſerve by the title) it 
is itſelf a copy of one yet more ancient 
by about 100 years: for the original is 


ſaid to have been the hand-wniting of 


K. 


2 hn 


K. Henry VI. Where that prince had it 
is at preſent an uncertainty; but it ſeems 
to me to He an examination (taken per- 
| haps before the king) of ſome one of the 
brotherhood of maſons; among whom 
he entered himſelf, as it is ſaid, when he 
came out of his minority, and thence- 


torth put a ſtop to a perſecution that had 
been raiſed againſt them : But I muſt not 
detain your Lordſhip longer by my pre- 
face from the thing itſelf. 


I know not what effect the ſight of this 
old * paper may have upon your Lord- 
ſhip; but for my own part I cannot deny, 


that it has ſo much raiſed my cunolity, 
as to induce me to enter myſelf into the 


fraternity, which I am determined to do 
(if I may be admitted) the next time I go 
to London, and that will be ſhortly. 
11:Lam,. os” 
My Loxd, 
Your LoxDsHie's moſt obedtent, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 
N LO CEE. 


— 


+ 


2 The papet : alluded to by Mr n is the 
immediately following one. 
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CERTAYNE QUESTYONS; 
WYTH | 
ANSWERES TO THE SAME, 


CONCERNING THE 


MYSTERY of MACONRYE; 


Writene by the hande of kynge HENRTEz 
FIR the ſixthe of the name, | 


And faythfullye copyed by me (1) JoHan 


LEYLANDE, Antiquarius, 
By the commaunde of his (2) r 


They be as followethe, 

Queer. HAT mate ytt be? (3) _ 

 Axsw. Ytt beeth the ſkylle 
of nature, the underftondynge of the 
myghte that ys hereynne, and its ſondrye 
werckynges ; ſonderlyche, the ſkylle of 
rectenyngs, of waightes and metynges, 
and the treu manere of faconnynge al 
thynges for mannes uſe; headlye, dwel- 


hed and ene ee of alle kindes, 


and 
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and al odher thynges that make gudde 
to manne. 
Quesr. Where dyd ytt begyne? 
Axsw. Ytt dyd begynne with the (4) 
fyrſte menne in the eſte, whych were 
before the (5) ffyrſte manne of the weſte, 
and comynge weſtlye, ytt hathe broughte 
herwyth alle comfortes to the * and 
comfortleſſe. 
Quxsr. Who dyd brynge ytt weltlye?: 
Axsw. The (6) Venetians, whoo be- 
ynge grate. merchaundes, comed flyrite 
ffromme the eſte yan Venetia, for the 
commodytye of marchaundyſynge beithe 
eſte and weſte, bey the redde wo myd- 
dlelonde ſees. 
Quks r. Howe comede ytt yn En gelonde ? 
ANsw. Peter Gower (7) a Grecian, 
journeyedde ffor kunnynge yn Egypte, 
and yn Syria, and yn everyche londe 
whereas the Venetians hadde plauntedde 
maconrye, and wynnynge entraunce yn 
al lodges of maconnes, he lerned muche, 
and retournedde, and woned yn Grecia 
magna (8) wackſynge, and becommynge 
a myghtye (9) wyſeacre, and greatlyche 
renowned, and her he framed a' grate 
lodge at Groton (10), and maked. many 
/ : Mmaconnes, 
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maconnes, ſome whereoffe dyd journeye 


yn Fraunce, and maked manye maconnes, 


wherefromme, yn proceſle of tyme, the 
arte paſſed yn Engelonde. 


Quks r. Dothe maconnes diſcouer there 


artes unto odhers ? 

Axs w. Peter Gower, whenne he j jour- 
neyedde to lernne, was ffyrſte (11) made, 
and anonne techedde; evenne ſoe ſhulde 
all odhers beyn reeht. Natheleſs (12) ma- 
connes hauethe always yn everyche tyme, 


from tyme to tyme, communycatedde to 


mannkynde ſoche of ther ſecrettes as gene- 
rallyche myghte be uſefulle; they haueth 
keped backe ſoche allein as ſhulde be 
harmefulle yff they comed yn euylle 


haundes, oder foche as ne mighte be 
holpynge wythouten the techynges to be 


joynedde herwythe in the lodge, oder 
ſoche as do bynde the freres more ſtronge- 
lyche together, bey the proffytte and com- 
modytye comynge to the confrerie her- 
fromme. | 

QuEsT. Whatte artes haueth the ma- 
connes techedde mankynde? 

ANsw. The artes (13) agricultura, ar- 
chitectura, aſtronomia, geometria, nu- 


2 Ky meres, 
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meres; muſica, poeſie, kymiſtrye, govern- . 


mente, and relygyonne. 
Quesr. Howe commethe maconnes 


more teachers than odher menne? 

Axsw. The hemſelfe haueth allein in 
(14) arte of fyndinge neue artes, whyche 
arte the ffyrſte maconnes receaued from 
Godde; by the whyche they fyndethe 
what artes hem pleſethe, and the treu 
way of techynge the fame. Whatt odher 
menne doethe ffynde out, ys onelyche bey 
chaunce, and therfore but lytel I tro. 

QuesT.. What dothe the maconnes 
concele and hyde? 

' QuesT. They concelethe the art of 
ffyndynge neue artes, and thattys for here 
own proffyte, and (15) preiſe : They 
concelethe- the art of kepynge (16) ſe- 
crettes, thatt ſo the worlde mayeth no- 
thinge concele from them. They concel- 


ethe the art of wunder werckypge, and of 5 


foreſayinge thynges to comme, thatt ſo 
thay ſame artes may not be uſedde of the 
wyckedde to an euyell ende; thay alſo 
concelethe the (17) arte of chaunges, the 
wey of wynnynge the facultye (18) of 
Abrac, the ſkylle of becommynge gude 


and parfyghte wythouten the holpynges 
| | 8 


of fere and kad - and the — 
(19) longage of maconnes. 

Qugsr. Wyll he teche me thay ſame 
artes? 

Axs w. Ve ſhalle be techedde yff ye be 
warthye, and able to lerne. 

Quxsr. Dothe all maconnes kunne 
more then odher menne? 

ANs w. Not ſo. Thay onlyche haueth 
recht and occaſyonne more then odher 
Menne to kunne, butt manye doeth fale 
yn capacity, and manye more doth want 
induſtrye, thatt ys pernecellarye for the 
gaynynge all kunnynge. 

QuesT. Are maconnes A ang menne 
then odhers? 


ANs w. Some maconnes are not ſo ver- 


tuous as ſome other menne; but, yn the 


moſte parte, thay be more gude than they 


woulde be yf thay war not maconnes. 
Quksr. Doth maconnes love eidther 


odher myghtylye as becth fayde? 


Answ. Yea verylyche, and yt may not 


odherwiſe be : For gude menne and treu, 
| kennynge eidher odher to be ſoche, doeth 
always love the more as thay be more gude. 

Here endethe the queſtyonnes, and awnſweres. 
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4 N D 
OBSERVATIONS, 
ON THE 

FOREGOING QUESTIONS, 
By iy: Locxn: 


(1) Joun LEYLANDE was appointed by 
Henry VIII. at the diſſolution of mo- 


e to ſearch for, and ſave ſuch 
books and records as were valuable amon g 
them. He was a man of great labour 


and indufiry. 


(2) His Hi6nnesst, meaning the ſaid 
king Henry VIII. Our kings had not 


then the title of majeſty, 
(3) What 
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* N What mote ytt be 70 That is, what 
may this myſtery of maſonry be? The 
anſwer imports, that it conſiſts in natural, 
mathematical, and mechanical knowledge. | 
Some part of which (as appears by what 
follows) the maſons pretend to have 
taught the reſt of mankind, and ſome 


port Wi ſtill cage 


a) ( by Fyrita: menne yn the eſte, &C. ] 


It ſhould ſeem by this that maſons be- 
lieve there were men in the eaſt before 


Adam, who is called “ the ffyrſte manne 
of the weſte ;*”” and that arts and ſciences 
began in the eaſt. Some authors of great 
note for learning have been of the ſame 
opinion; and it. is certain that Europe 
and Africa (which, in reſpect to Aſia, may 
be called weſtern countries) were wild 
and ſavage, | long after arts and politeneſs 
of manners were in great perfection in 


China, and the Indies. 


() The Venetians, Kc. ] In the times 
of monkiſh i ignorance it is no wonder that 
the Phenicians ſhould be miſtaken for the 


Yenetians, Or, perhaps, if the people 
WT. 4 1 
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were not taken one for the other, ſimili- 
tude of found might deceive the clerk 
who firſt took down the examination. 
The Phenicians were the greateſt voyagers 
among the ancients, and were in Europe 
thought to be the inventors of letters, 
which perhaps they brought from the eaſt 
with other arts, 


(7) Peter — This muſt be ano- 
ther miſtake of the writer. I was puz- 
zled at firſt to gueſs who Peter Gower 
ſhould be, the name being perfectly 
Engliſh; or how a Greek ſhould come 
by ſuch a name: But as ſoon as I thought 
of Pythagoras, I could ſcarce forbear ſmi- 
ling, to find that philoſopher had under- 
gone a metempſycolis he never dreamt 
of. We need only conſider the French 
pronunciation of his name, Pythagore, 
that is Petagore, to conceive how eaſily 
ſuch a miſtake might be made by an un- 
learned clerk, That P ythagoras travelled 
for knowledge into Egypt, &c. is known 
to all the learned; and that he was initi- 
ated into ſeveral eit orders of prieſts, 
who in thoſe days kept all their learning 


ſecre et from the Yulgary is as well known, 
Pytha: 


PPT KE. vp 
Pythagoras alſo made every geometrical 
theorem a ſecret, and admitted only fuch 
to the knowledge of them, as had firſt 
undergone a five years ſilence. He 1s 
Fuppoſed to be the inventor of the 47th 
propoſition of the firſt book of Euclid, 
for which, in the joy of his heart, it is 
ſaid he ſacrificed 2 hecatomb. He alfo 
knew the true ſyſtem of the world, lately 
revived by Copernicus; and was certainly 
a moſt wonderful man. See his life by 
Dion Har, 


(8) Mair, Maca, a part of Italy 
formerly ſo called, in which the Greeks 


fad ſettled a large colony. 


(9) Wyſeacre. This math at preſent 
ſignifies ſimpleton, but formerly had a 
quite contrary meaning. Weiſager, in 
the old Saxon, is philoſopher, wiſeman, 
or wizard, and having been frequently 
uſed ironically, at length came to have 
a direct meaning in the ironical ſenſe. 
Thus, Duns Scotus, a man famed for 
the ſubtilty and acuteneſs of his under- 
ſtanding, 2 5 by the ſame method of 


ir On y: 


— ” — — 2 we 2 
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1rony, given a general name to modern 
dunces. 


(10) Groton. ] Groton is the name of 
a place in England. The place here 
meant is Crotona, a city of Grecia Magna, 
which in the time of Pythagoras was very 
populous. 


(11) Fyrſte made.] The word mape I 
ſuppoſe has a particular meaning among 
the maſons: perhaps it ſignifies, initiated. 


(12) Maconnes haueth communyca- 
tedde, &c.] This paragraph hath ſome- 
thing remarkable in it. It contains 2 
juſtification of the ſecrecy ſo much boaſted 
of by maſons, and fo much blamed by 
others; aſſerting that they have in all 
ages diftiovered fuch things as might be 
uſeful, and that they conceal ſuch only 
as would be hurtful either to the world 
or themſelves. : What theſe ſecrets _; 
we ire ans, 


(13) The 1 een &.] It 


fecms a on pretence this of the maſons, 
| that 


APPENDIX. 3 
that they have taught mankind all theſe 


arts. They have their own authority for 
it; and I know not how we ſhall diſ- 
prove them. But what appears moſt odd 
is, that they reckon religion among the 


arts, 


(14) Arte of ffyndinge neue artes.] The 
art of inventing arts, muſt certainly be a 

moſt uſeful art. My lord Bacon's No- 
vum Organum is an attempt towards 
ſomewhat of the ſame kind. But I much 
doubt, that if ever the maſons had it, 
they have now loſt it; ſince ſo few new 
paving have been lately invented, and ſo 
many are wanted. The idea I have of 
ſuch an art is, that it muſt be ſomething 
proper to be applied in all the ſciences 
generally, as algebra is in numbers, by 


the help of which, new rules of arithmetic | 
are, and may be found. 


(15) Preiſe. ] It ſeems the maſons have 
great regard to the reputation as well as 
the profit of their order; ſince they make 
it one reaſon for not diyulging an art in 
common, that it may do honour to the 
poſſeſſors of it. I think in this W my 
1 W 5 they 
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they ſhew too much regard for their 


own ſociety, and too little for the reſt of 
mankind. 


(16) Arte of keepyng fecrettes.] What 
kind of an art this is, I can by no means 
imagine. But certainly ſuch an art the 
maſons muſt have: For though, as ſome 
people ſuppoſe, they ſhould have no ſe- 
cret at all, even that muſt be a ſecret 
which being difcovered would expoſe 
them to the higheſt ridicule : and there- 
fore it requires the utmoſt caution to 


conceal it. 


_ (17) Arte of channges.] I know not 
what this means, unleſs it be the tranſ- 
mutation of metals, 


(18) Facultye of el Here I am 
utterly in the dark. 


(19) Univerſelle longage of maconnes. ] 
An univerſal language has been much 
defired by the learned of many ages. It 
is a thing rather to be wiſhed than hoped 
for. But it ſeems the maſons pretend to 


have ſuch a thing among them, If it be 
64 true, 


AT BLENAFHXA.. wn 
true, I gueſs it muſt be ſomething like 
the language of the Pantomimes among 
the ancient Romans, who are ſaid to be 
able, by ſigns only, to expreſs and deliver 
any oration intelligibly to men of all na- 
tions and languages. A man who has all 
theſe arts and advantages, is certainly in 
-4 condition to be envied : But we are 
told, that this is not the caſe with all 
maſons ; for though theſe arts are among 
them, and all have a right and an oppor- 
[ tunity to know them, yet ſome want ca- 
B pacity, and others induſtry to acquire 
them. However, of all their arts and 
ſecrets, that which I moſt deſire to know 
is, The ſkylle of becommynge gude and 
parfyghte;” and I wiſh it were commu- 
nicated to all mankind, ſince there is 
nothing more true than the beautiful ſen- 
tence contained in the laſt anſwer, * That 
the better men are, the more they love 
one another.” Virtue having in itſelf - 
ſomething ſo amiable as to charm the 
hearts of all that behold it, 
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A GLOSS SARY, 


To explain the old words in the fore- 
going Manuſcript. 


LLZI N. only 
” © Atlweys, always 
Beithe, both | 
Commodytye, conveniency 
Confrerie, fraternity 
Faconnynge, forming 
Fore-ſayinge, prophecying 
Freres,: brethren 
Headlye, chiefly 
Hem pleſethe, they pleaſe 
Hemſelfe, themſelves 
Her, there, their 
Hereynne, therein 
FAeerwyth, with it 
Holpynge, beneficial 
Runne, know 
Kunnynge, knowledge 
Make gudde, are beneſicial 
Metynges, meaſures 
Mote, may 
| Myddlelond, eden 

Myghtes 
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Myghte, power 
Occaſyonne, opportunity 
Oder, or „ 
Onelyche, only 


Rerneceſſarye, abſolutely neceliily | 


Preiſe, honour. + 
Recht, right 
Reckenyngs, numbers 


Sonderlyche, particularly 


Siylle, knowledge 
Wackſynge, growing 
Werck, operation 
Wey, way 

Whereas, where 


42 Moned, dwelt 


17 


Wunderwerckynge, working miracles 


Mae, ſava ge 


Wiymnynge, gaining | 


Tun, into 


[ Ty 
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Page 2 line 1 for of read for. 


15 for MASON read MAISON. 
17 for MaQ read Maw, 
20 for Matecoo! read Matevorh, 
I2 in notes, Jer Mypns read Musnphts 
22 notes, iar pid oc αν read P1No0o0ith, 
5 Jer deſcription read inſcription. 
7 notes, for Charhes read Chartres. 
22 notes, for with read without. 
2 note, for Sopouidag read Saporidass 
17 notes, for as read is. | 
10 for initiated read imitated. 
10 notes, for look read took. 
4 for Iriſmegiſtus read Triſtmegiſtus. 
Ig for he is to tread read to tread is. 
x for furnitures read furniture. 
4 for regard read regarding. 


18 ũ r MORIALI read MORIAH. 


7 for that by order, in the Apprentices, 
read that by the Apprentices Order. 
3 for what read what are. | 
13 for diltinguithed read extinguiſhed. 
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